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| ON SOME ROMAN GLASS VESSELS FOUND NEAR 
3 CAERLEON, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 





Tue accompanying illustrations represent three glass vessels 
lately discovered in forming a cutting on the Monmouthshire 
_ branch of the South Wales Railway, about half a mile to the 
north-east of the ancient city of Caerleon. The ground, 
through which the cutting was made, is conjectured to be the 
site of a Roman burial ground, from the fact of six or seven 
stone coffins having been found, many years since, while 
making the turnpike road to Usk, which is also cut through 
the same hill, and is close to the railway. The first discovery 
made by the excavators, in July 1847, was that of a stone 
coffin buried about three feet six inches below the surface of 
the ground. It is formed of oolite, perhaps from Dundry in 
Somersetshire, the coffin being neatly hollowed out, and the 
‘lid consisting of several pieces of the same stone, about six 
Inches thick. The coffin was entirely filled with clay, which 
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appears to have forced its way, in a semi-fluid state, through 
the cracks in the lid. Some bones, in a decayed state, were 
picked out from the clay, but nothing of any other description. 
The second coffin, in which was found a glass lachry- 
matory, was situated near the first, and at about the same 
depth, the head being towards the south-east. The writer, 
being on the spot at the time it was laid open, was enabled 
to obtain the exercise of greater care in opening it, than is 
usual amongst navigators. On removing the lid, (which was 
also in several pieces, either fitted together, or portions of 
what was once an entire lid, but which has been broken by 
the superincumbent pressure,) the coffin was found to be 
perfectly full of clay; this was carefully removed, and a 
skeleton laid bare, in a tolerable state of preservation. The 
vessel, delineated above, was next removed in a perfect state 
from between the thigh bones of the skeleton, where it lay in 
a direction parallel with the sides of the coffin. It is formed 
of greenish coloured glass, the quality of which it is difficult 
to ascertain, the bottle being filled with insoluble clay. When 
first removed from the coffin it emitted the same offensive 
odour as the clay in which it was embedded. The plan shews 
the concave mouth and the aperture into the bottle of about 
a quarter of an inch in diameter. This stone coffin was un- 
fortunately broken into pieces in removing, which defeated 
the intention of the writer to have the clay carefully removed 
so as to expose the skeleton to view as it lay in the coffin. 
The glass vessel represented in the next illustration was 














found in the same cutting, but on the side of the hill nearer 
the river Usk. The handle was broken by the excavators, 
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and the sketch shews its present appearance. It is square, 
with a circular neck, and in shape and quality of glass is 
very similar to the square bottles employed for pickles at the 
present day. It contained nothing but a small quantity of 
clay, which was easily washed out. This is supposed to 
have been a perfume bottle, but it did not appear to be 
connected with any remains in its neighbourhood. 

The third sketch represents a large glass urn or jar, which 
was removed in a perfect state. It was also found embedded 























in the clay on the same side of the hill as the vessel just 
described, and, having nothing placed around it to protect it 
from the pressure of the surrounding earth, it is remarkable 
that it was not crushed. ‘The glass of which it is formed is 
of a greenish hue, but very clear and good. Clay had forced 
itself into the vessel, but by washing it well, the clay was re- 
moved, leaving the interior about one third part full of frag- 
ments of bones, which, though now quite white, have every 
appearance of having been burnt, from their structure being 
much injured. Pieces of the skull and of the smaller bones 
are easily discernible amongst the mass. 

Other articles, too numerous to describe particularly, and 
not worth drawing, have been discovered in the same cutting, 
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amongst which may be briefly mentioned an antique bronze 
lamp, much injured by age; a large earthenware urn, con- 
taining ashes, which was broken into pieces; a glass basin or 
drinking vessel, with ornamented sides, and apparently eight 
or nine inches in diameter, some fragments of which only 
have been preserved, it being broken by the pickaxe. Also 
several small earthenware vessels, the glazing of which is 
almost destroyed by the dampness of the earth. 
Francis Fox, 

Assistant Engineer, South Wales Railway. 

Newport, Monmouthshire, Sept. 8, 1847. 


We append to the above, views of the earthenware vessels 
found near Abergavenny, and mentioned in our last number 
(Arch. Camb. No. X. p. 172.) | They are due to the accom- 
plished pencil of Miss J. E. Williams, daughter of the ven- 
erable the Archdeacon of Cardigan, whose original drawings 
admirably preserved the tone and character of the objects 
they represented. On the lower part of the largest of these 
vessels is the word IVLLIN. 
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DOCUMENTS AND CHARTERS CONNECTED WITH 
THE HISTORY OF STRATA FLORIDA ABBEY. 
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Seal of the Abbot of Strata Florida. 


/ 


Norices or Strata Fioripa Assey 1n Vou. II. or tHE 
Myryrian ARCHAIOLOGY. 


1166. This year a company of monks, through the permission of 
God, and the incitement of the Holy Spirit, came to Strata 
Florida, page 432. 

1178. Then died Cadell ap Griffith through the affliction of illness, 
and was buried at Strata Florida, having assumed the religious 
habit, page 437. 

1182. This year died David, abbot of Strata Florida; and also 
Howel ap Jevac, lord of Arwystli, who was buried honourably 
at Strata Florida, page 438. 

1183. This year, the monks of Strata Florida came to Redynauc 
Velen in North Wales, page 438. 

1203. This year, on the eve of Whitsunday, the monks of Strata 
Florida went to the new church, which was handsomely built, 
page 442, 

1203. In the same year, on the eve of the feast of St. James the 
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apostle, died Griffith ab Rhys at Strata Florida, having assumed 
the religious habit, and was there buried, page 442. 

1208. Howel Seis, son of Lord Rhys, was deceitfully stabbed by 
the men of his brother Maelgon, and from that stabbing died ; 
and was buried at Strata Florida, in the same manner as his 
brother Griffith, having assumed the religious habit, page 443. 

1209. Died Mallt Bruce, mother of the sons of Griffith ap Rhys, 
at Llanbadarn-fawr, and having partaken of the holy com- 
munion, and done confession and penance, was buried with her 
husband at Strata Florida, page 444. 

1223. Died Rhys Jeuanc, and was buried at Strata Florida, having 
performed penance, partaken of the holy communion, and done 
confession, and assumed the religious habit, page 454. 

1228. Died Kidivor, abbot of Strata Florida, page 455. 

1233. Died Maelgon ap Rhys, at Llanerch Aeron, and was buried 
in the chapter-house at Strata Florida, page 455. 

1234, Died Owen ap Griffith, at Strata Florida, on the Wednesday 
after the eighth day of the Epiphany, and was buried with his 
brother Rhys in the chapter-house of the monks, page 457. 

1239. On the third day of the feast of St. Luke the evangelist, all 
the princes of Wales swore fealty to David ap Llewelyn ap 
Jorwerth, at Strata Florida, page 457. 

1243. Died Meredith ab Rotbert, chief counsellor of Wales, hav- 
ing assumed the religious habit at Strata Florida, page 458. 
1247. In the month of July, Griffith, abbot of Strata Florida, 
made peace with the king, with respect to the debt which the 
Monastery had for a long time owed, the abbot and monks 
being forgiven on three hundred and fifty marks being paid, 
and their paying as much more at specified times, for the 

Monastery was found able to do it, page 459. 

1249. The abbots of Strata Florida and of Aberconway obtained, 
through pressing solicitation, the body of Griffith ap Llewelyn, 
and brought it with them from London to Aberconway, where 
it lies, page 459. 

1250. At the end of the year, died Morgan son of Lord Rhys, 
having assumed the religious habit at Strata Florida, page 460. 

1253. Immediately after the feast of St. John, died Rhys the only 
son of Maelgon Jeuanc, having taken the religious habit at 
Strata Florida, page 460. 

1253. Died Gwenllian, daughter of Maelgon Jeuanc, at Llanvi- 
hangel Gelynnot, and was buried at Strata Florida, page 460. 

1254, Was bought the great bell at Strata Florida for one hundred 
and nine marks, and was raised to its place, and was consecrated 
by the bishop of Bangor, page 460. 

1255. Died Maelgon Jeuanc, and was buried at Strata Florida, 
page 461. 

1267. Died in the month of March, Meredith ab Owen, at Llan- 
badarn-fawr, and was buried at Strata Florida, page 463. 
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1269. Died Joab, abbot of Strata Florida, page 463. 

1270. Died Meredith ap Griffith, lord of Hirvryn, in the castle of 
Llandovery, on the third day of the feast of St. Lucy the 
virgin, and was buried at Strata Florida, near his father, 
page 464. 

1281. Died Phillip Goch, the thirteenth abbot of Strata Florida, 
and was succeeded by Eineon Seys; and at that time the 
monastery was burnt. Afterwards, on the eve of Candlemas- 
day, the bishop of St. David’s sang mass at Strata Florida; 
and that was the first mass which was sung in the diocese, 
page 466. 


II. 


CuarTeR or Epwarp I. 
Tue King to all those to whom these presents shall come, Greeting. 
Know ye, that we have given permission to our beloved in Christ, 
the Abbot and Convent of Strata Florida, that on the spot, on 
which their abbey of Strata Florida was lately burnt in the Welsh 
war, in the twenty-third year of our reign, contrary to our wishes, 
they may construct afresh, and re-build their house, and dwell 
there for the continual service of Almighty Gop. Provided that 
the thickets be cut down, and the roads be mended, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place aforesaid, under the direction of our Justi- 
ciary of West Wales, for the purpose of avoiding the dangers, 


which may hereafter happen by means of those woods, and the 
hazards of those roads. In testimony whereof, &. Given by the 
King at Westminster, the 30th day of March. 

Proclaimed by order of the King himself by Otto de Grandison. 


TIT. 


In Der nomine Amen. Anno ab incarnatione ejusdem millesimo 
cecc™ tricesimo nono vicesimo primo die mensis Martii ad perpe- 
tuam rei memoriam inter venerandum in Xto patrem Dm. Henri- 
cum Dei gratia Meneven. Epis. et ejus capitulum Meneven. necnon 
et capitulum de Abergwyleu et de Landewy-brevy et prebendarios 
eorundem, necdum et prebendarios de Lanendevery, Langanarth, 
Readr Carom, Lanrustad, Lampadarnodyn, Lannarth, Treflyleys, 
Estcat ac Euliarum de Bettous, Blethercus, et Sullen, rectores, et 
quoscunque alios prebendarios, rectores, et vicarios, ad jus patro- 
natus Epi Men. spectantes vel quorum rectoria vel vicaria specta- 
verint, vel eorum altera, ex parte una; et Abbatem et Conventum 
monasterii de Strataflorida, Cisterc. ordinis Men. Diocess. ex altera. 
Ad sedandam discordiam inter eosdem motam pro se et successo- 
ribus suis, est unanimiter in hunc modum concordatum, vizt. 

Quod prebendarii, rectorii, et vicarii, prebendarum ecclesiarum 
predictarum, et eorum successores, et ceteri quicunque ad collatio- 
nem Epi spectantes, vel cujus rectoria vel vicaria spectaverint, in 
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eorundem singulis parochiis percipiant de colonis et singulis tenen- 
tibus presentibus et futuris dicti abbatis et conventus tam colonis 
partierriis quam censualibus duas partes decimarum garbarw, fceni, 
aquarum, vitulorum, pullanorum, porcellorum, lane, lini, casei, et 
decimarum privatarum vulgariter Prinethegum nuncupatarum 
ceeteras quoque decimas minutas superius non expressas integraliter 
percipient preedicti prebendarii. 

Rectores et vicarii et preedicti abbas et conventus de Strata florida, 
quia manifeste paupertatis onere premuntur, tertiam partem perci- 
piant decimarum preedictarum specificatarum tenentium suorum 
predictorum pro se et successoribus suis. Omnes vero oblationes 
ad preedictas ecclesias et praeebendas provenientes preebendarii rec- 
tores et vicarii eorundem integraliter percipiant prout juri communi 
consonum esse dinoscitur. ‘ 

Si vero aliquis ad Monasterium dictze abbatize seu capellas ejus- 
dem, videlicet sancti Paulini et sancti Madoci, causa devotionis 
accesserint, ibidem oblationes aliquas faciendo dum abbas et con- 
ventus et eorum successores integraliter easdem percipiant et pre- 
dicti coloni et tenentes omnibus diebus anni quibus alii in preebendis 
et ecclesiis predictis offerre consueverint et debuerint oblationes 
debitas, sicut parochiani dictorum locorum afferre in eisdem tenean- 
tur; preedicti vero prebendarii rectorii et vicarii prefatis colonis 
teneantur sacrament. et sacramentalia ministrare, et de servientibus 
monasterii infra curtam commorantibus rectores vel vicarii quicun- 
que decimas exigere non presumant ratione terrarum seu rerum 
quas infra eandem curtam optinent. Et si contingat dictos abba- 
tem et conventum vel eorum successores dictos Epm. capitula 
rectores et vicarios vel aliquem eorundem in perceptione predicta- 
rum decimarum prout superius specificatum est molestare, pertur- 
bare, vel in aliquo huic pagine per se vel per alios contravenire, 
jidem abbas et conventus obligant se et successores suos ac monas- 
terium suum predictum in decem libris legalis monetz fabrice 
Ecclie beate Marie de Arcubus, London, nomine puri debiti sol- 
vendis una cum dampnis et expensis quz et quas sustinuerint 
Episcopus capitula preebendarii rectores et vicarii supradicti seu 
aliquis eorundem ratione injuste detentionis seu spoliationis deci- 
marum et obventarum predictarum quoties in aliquo contrave- 
nirent premissis vel alicui premissorum Principali pacto in suo 
robore nihilominus permanente, quacunque exceptione personis suis 
vel ordini eorundem concessa non obstante Cujus exemptione privi- 
legiis quibuscunque eisdem religiosis et eorum ordini ut premittitur 
concessis quoad premissa omnia duntaxat similiter observanda dicti 
abbas et conventus pro se et successoribus suis expresse renuntiant 
per presentes. i 

Et predicti Eps. capit. rector. et vic. pro se et successor. suis 
omnibus et singulis accionibus et demandis quas ante confectionem 
preesentium habuerint vel habere potuerint seu poterit aliquis eorum 
occasione premissa contra dictos religiosos renuntiant et renuntiat 
quzlibet eorum per presentes. 
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Et si contingat dictos Epm. capit. rector. et vic. seu aliquem 
eorundem aut eorum successores dictam concordiam infringere, 
violare, aut contravenire quoquomodo volunt et concedunt et se 
obligant specialiter quod infringens vel contraveniens in premissis 
vel aliquo premissorum teneatur et obligatur in decem libris legalis 
monetze fabrice ecclesize beate Marie de Arcubus nomine puri 
debiti solvendis una cum dampnis et expensis que et quas sustinu- 
erint predicti abbas et conventus seu eorum successores ratione 
violationis seu non observationis concordiz predict principali pacto 
nihilominus in suo robore durante. 

In quorum omnium testimonium sigillum dicti venerandi piis 
_domini Henrici Episcopi Menevensis! una cum sigillo commun. 
capit. Meneven. ex parte una et sigillum commune dictorum 
Abbatis et conventus ex parte altera huic presenti indenture sunt 
apposite. Dat. apud Stratam Floridam vicesimo primo die mensis 
Martii anno Diii millesimo ccc. tricesimo nono. 


av 


. 
Grant ANDCONFIRMATION TO THE MonasTERY OF StRATA FLoRipDa, 
co. CARDIGAN. 8TH OF JULY, 3Rp or Henry VI., a.v. 1426.2 


[Translation.] 
Tue Kine. 

To all to whom, &c., greeting. We have seen the 
letters patent of the Lord Richard, late King of England, after 
the Conquest the second, of the twentieth day of October, in the 
fourth year of his reign, of confirmation, made in these words, 
Richard, by the grace of God, King of England and France, and 
Lord of Ireland, to all to whom the present letters shall come, 
greeting; We have seen the letters patent of our most dear Lord 
and Father, the Lord Edward, late Prince of Aquitain and Wales, 
in these words, Edward, eldest son of the illustrious King of 
England and France, Prince of Aquitain and Wales, Duke of 
Cornwall and Earl of Chester, to all to whom the present letters 
shall come, greeting; We have seen the charter of confirmation 


1 Henry Gower was Bishop of St. David’s from a.p. 1828 to a.p. 1347. 

2In giving this charter we have followed implicitly the orthography of 
the MS. communicated to us. It will be perceived, however, that the 
spelling of the names, both of men and places, is so erroneous as to render 
their proper signification, in many cases, almost unintelligible. We at- 
tribute this partly to the obsolete and careless orthography of the times 
when the original charters wereengrossed ; but, in no small degree, also to 
a want of paleographical knowledge in the person who made the original 
transcript from the Record. We would commend the task of correcting the 
orthography of these documents to the diligence of the Cardiganshire anti- 
quaries, to whom, as living near the spots mentioned, and being conversant 
with the Records of their county, it would be comparatively easy of accom- 
plishment.— Epp. Arcu. Cams. 
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of our said Lord the King and father, in these words, Edward, 
by the grace of God, King of England, Lord of Ireland and 
Duke of Aquitain, to the Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, Priors, 
Earls, Barons, Justices, Sheriffs, Reeves, Ministers, and all his 
Bailiffs and faithful Men, greeting; We have seen the charter of 
confirmation of the Lord Edward, of famous memory, late King 
of England, our father, in these words, Edward, by the grace of 
God, King of England, Lord of Ireland and Duke of Aquitain, 
to all to whom the present letters shall come, greeting; We have 
seen the letters patent, which the Lord Edward, of famous me- 
mory, formerly King of England, our father, made to the Abbot 
and Convent of Strat Fleur, in Wales, in these words, Edward, by 
the grace of God, King of England, Lord of Ireland, and Duke of 
Aquitain, to all to whom the present letters shall come, greeting ; 
We have seen the charter of Rese, formerly Prince of Wales, and 
of Griffin Rese, and Meredud, made to the Abbot and Convent 
of Strat Fleur, in these words, To all the sons of Holy Mother 
Church, present and to come, Rese, Prince of Wales, greeting 
and peace: Let it be known to you all, that I, Rese, Proprietary- 
Prince of South Wales, began to build the venerable monastery 
called Strat Fleur, and have loved and cherished it when built, 
increased its property and possessions as much as I have been 
able, (the Lord approving,) bestowed on it ample land in plain and 
tillage and hill for the pasture of animals, with a devout mind, for 
the remedy of the souls of myself, my predecessors, and successors, 
as much as was fitting; and all which donations that I have before 
given to the same monastery, in the year, from the incarnation of 
our Lord one thousand one hundred and eighty-four, by the 
memory of the present writing, I have again confirmed: Also, my 
three sons, (to wit) Griffin, Rese, and Meredud, the same donation 
at the same time and place, gave into the hands of the Abbot of 
Strat Fleur, firmly resolving, before many of the army, in the 
church of St. Bridget at Raiadr, with me, that whatsoever posses- 
sions and whatsoever goods the same monastery, by virtue of these 
presents, possesses and keeps, or which, by the grants of Pontiffs, 
the bounty of Princes, the oblation of faithful men, or other just 
methods, it shall, by the favour of God, obtain, they shall remain 
firm, free, and untouched, to the same Monks and their successors, 
from all secular and ecclesiastical custom and dues, wherein we 
have caused these things to be expressed in proper words— 
Nannerth, in its bounds; that is, Nant hi Wleidast ha Harwy, 
Gwy hit yn Hedernaul, Herdernaul ; from thence hit Blain; from 
thence across unto blain Ystinth, Ystinth in hit unto Tanalogen, 
Gwaylant Tanalogen hit hi blayn; from thence directly across 
unto Marchnant, Marchnant unto Meurec unto Teywy, 
Teywy hit Camdur Veghan, Camdur Veghan in hit hit blain ; from 
thence as it leads Pant Gwenn hit hi Camdur Vawr; afterwards by 
Camdur across hi ar Hirweyn Cadathen unto Airon, as it leads 
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unto the ditch which is between Tref Coll and Brumrit ditch hit 
hi blain, O vlain hi ditch directly hi bemrnant hi Gelly hir; from 
thence directly hit ar huiant between Vuarth Carann and Dinas 
Dricwyr; from thence as the same river leads unto the Grange, 
which is called Castel hi Flemys; from the Grange afterwards on 
the other side of the river, across the hill, as it leads Nant Guenn 
hit hi nant between Mais Glas and Trebrith hi nant hit ar Deyvy, 
Tewy hit hy Mais tref linn, Mais tref linn directly hit in blain- 
buden, hubuden hit hi Llinn nant Llinn directly’ across unto 
Llanerth hi Gnuith wa, O Llannerth hi Gnuith wa, directly across 
the mountain hi ar Gelly Hagharat; the same mountain is after- 
wards the bound; directly across unto Blain Camdur, Camdur as 
it leads unto Tiwy; Tiwy, from thence upwards on both sides, hit 
hi blayn directly afterwards o vlain Tewy hit hi blain Arban, Arban 
in hit unto Calarwenn unto Glan Glan; from thence unto Groen 
Gwynnion hi groen directly upwards hi Talluchuit hi ceweir hir 
Esceir, ar hit unto blayn Riscant, o viain Riscant across the 
mountain unto Llam hir Huber, where the bounds of the before- 
named land, which is called Nannerth, are intermixed likewise 
with these bounds which we have taken; but also whatsoever is 
contained within the bounds before written, by the circuit, in field 
and wood, in waters and meadows, in feedings, in cultivated and 
uncultivated, I Rese, and my before-named sons, and all my pos- 
terity, to the aforesaid Monks of Strat Fleur, and their successors, 
in perpetual right, do warrant. And these are the names of the 
more excellent places in the same bounds — Moill gedian, Nann 
Sylmer, Nann Eyrin, Nann Morant, Writhn Abcoill, Abmethn 
Stratonmurn, Kelly Camcoid, Priskenn Emnann, Stratflur, Rit 
Vendigait, Dol vawr, Llinngot, Tref hi Gwydel, Finnaun oyer, 
Kellus Brinev deny Escen pireth, Castel Flemys, Mais Glas. And 
of the donation of the sons of Cadugan, and of their heirs, and of 
our Lordship Cewyn hi ryt Esceir Seison, and a half part of Bran- 
wennion, except Esceir hi tu ar Arth, where the sons of Seilsanc 
have founded their buildings, Tref boith, with their appendages. 
And these are the bounds of the same, described by Rese, with his 
nobility, and also Griffin his son—O Abermeilor upwards ar hit 
arth unto the ditch which flows from the fountain Bleydud, or 
Fannaun hu pant in hit unto the ditch Byleyneyt, hi ditch ar hit 
unto Pannt Guenn, between Marchdi, and Brinn Llendu hi pant ar 
hit unto the ditch, which is the bound between Marchdi and the town 
which is called Aidiscuikyweth, which Gwenlleant gave to the afore- 
said Monks in perpetual alms, with the advice of us and of our sons. 
And the ditches aforesaid in“the bound is unto the sea, and the sea 
unto the mouth of the Arth, Arth hit in Abermeiler, and on the 
shore and in the sea, from the mouth of the Arth unto the mouth 
Airon Coreden; and all the fishing to the aforesaid monastery we 
give for ever, and also of my own fishery one day and one night in 
every week. And of all this donation, these are witnesses, the 
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two sons Llandent, Gruffry, and Rees Jorueth son of Edeyrnweyn, 
Ediorwerth son of Kedynor, two sons of Llewelyn, Gingennen 
and Cadogan Mereduth son of Rederuth, and Gugan Stacta 
Gruffuth son of Bledunt, O Vabudred, and Mereduth son of 
Enniann, son of Bledunt O Werthynnyann. Also, we have seen 
a charter of Henry, formerly King of England, made to the afore- 
said Abbot and Monks of Stratflur, in these words, Henry, by the 
grace of God, King of England, and Duke of Normandy and 
Aquitain, and Earl of Anjou, to the Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, 
Earls, Barons, Justices, Sheriffs, and all his Ministers and faithful 
Men of all England and Wales, greeting; Know ye that I have 
granted, and by this my present charter confirmed, to the Abbot 
of Stratflur, and the Monks there serving God, the reasonable 
donation, which Rese son of Griffin made to them, of the lands 
underwritten, (to wit) — from the field which is between Hendrev 
Kynandu and the stream of Buar Thegre, and from thence unto 
Teywi, and Hirgarth unto Flur and unto Toyvir, and from Llan- 
hereth unto Hendogen, with their bounds, and from the rivulet 
which is called Pistrith, from Kelly Agarat unto Toyvy, and from 
Lispennard, and from Strat Fleur with their bounds, and from 
Kennen Castle with their bounds, and from Kellyen Anan and 
from Mais Glas, with their bounds, and from Pennal unto Airondu 
and unto Camdor, and from Kevenperveth, with their bounds, 
and from Kyllyen Vrindenoy and from Maies-bre, with their 
bounds, and from Fennaunn oyer by Rythuelyn upwards unto 
Maies-bre, and from Dresboith and Rywarth unto the sea: where- 
fore I will and firmly command that the aforesaid Monks shall 
have and hold all the things underwritten well and in peace, freely 
and quietly, fully, entirely, and honourably, in wood and plain, in 
meadows and pastures, in waters and mills, in ways and paths, and 
in all other places and things, and with all their liberties and free 
customs, as the charter of the aforesaid Rese witnesseth. Witness, 
Richard Bishop of Winchester, Geoffry Bishop of Ely, and Sefrey 
Bishop of Chichester, and Peter Bishop of St. David’s, Geoffrey 
Chancellor, my son, Master Walter de Const Archdeacon of 
Exeter, Ralph de Caumville, Hugh de Morweth, William de 
Briossa the younger, at Winchester. Also, know ye that I have like- 
wise seen the confirmation which John, formerly King of England, 
made to the aforesaid Abbot and convent of Strat Fleur, in these 
words, John, by the grace of God, King of England, Lord of Ire- 
land, Duke of Normandy and Aquitain, Earl of Anjou, to the 
Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, Earls, Barons, Justices, Sheriffs, 
Ministers, and all his Bailiffs and faithful Men, greeting; Know 

e that we have granted, and by our present charter confirmed, to 
God and the blessed Virgin Mary, and to the Abbot of Strat 
Fleur, and to the Cistertian Monks there serving God, all the 
reasonable gifts which have been given to them, as well in ecclesi- 
astical as secular possessions, as the charters of the donors which 
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they have, thereof reasonably witness; moreover, in the commote 
of Cardigan, that which Mailgon son of Rese demised to us: 
wherefore we will and firmly command that the aforesaid Abbot 
and Monks have and hold all their reasonable gifts well and in 
peace, as is above written. These being witnesses, William 
Mareschal Earl of Pembroke, Geoffrey Fitz-Peter Earl of Essex, 
William Earl of Salisbury, William Briwer, Hugh Bard. Given 
by the hand of Henry! Archbishop of Canterbury, our Chancellor, 
at Worcester, the eleventh day of April, in the first year of our 
reign. And we, the donations and grants aforesaid holding 
firm and valid the same for us and our heirs, as much as in us 
lies, do grant and confirm, as the charters aforesaid reasonably 
witness ; in testimony whereof, we have caused these our letters 
to be made patent. Witness, ourself at Westminster, the twenty- 
seventh day of May, in the thirteenth year of our reign. Also, 
we have seen a charter which Mailgon, the son of Rese formerly 
Prince of South Wales, made to God and the blessed Mary, and 
the Monks of Strat Fleur there serving God, in these words, To 
all the sons of Holy Mother Church, present and to come, who 
shall see this charter, Mailgon, son of Rese Prince of South 
Wales, greeting; Be it known to you all, that we, for the safety of 
our soul and the souls of our father and mother, and ancestors and 
successors, and of all our friends and predecessors, for the pros- 
perity of the present life, and likewise in remuneration of future 
reward, have granted, and by this our present charter confirmed, 
to God and the blessed Mary, and the Monks of Strat Flur, as 
well present as to come, serving God there for ever, all the dona- 
tions which the good Prince Rese my father of pious memory, the 
noble founder of the same monastery, gave to the aforesaid place 
and the Monks abovesaid, in lands and meadows, in pastures, in 
waters and moors, in wood and plain, in sea and rivers, in fisheries 
and fishings, as well of the sea as of rivers, in all liberties and 
customs, goods, possessions, as well moveable as immoveable, far 
and near, in ports and streets, in towns and castles, above and 
under the land, and in all other things which they now have and 
possess, or which they may hereafter have, by the favour of God, 
by the bounty of Princes, or the donations of any faithful men, or 
by any other just methods, that they may have and possess the 
same well and in peace, freely and quietly, peaceably and honour- 
ably, without any service and secular exaction, entirely without 
any diminution, in pure and perpetual alms, as well those things 
had as those to be had from henceforth, by just methods and titles, 
at what time soever acquited, wherein we make known these in 
proper words — Nannerth, with its bounds ; that is, Nant hi Blei- 


2 No Archbishop of Canterbury of the name of Henry occupied the see 
of Canterbury before Henry Chichele, a.p. 1414-1443. The MS. must 
have intended to denote Hubert Walter Archbishop of Canterbury, a.p. 
1193-1205. 
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dast hit ar wy, Gwy hit en Herdernawl hit hi blain; from thence 
across unto Blayn Estoyth, Estoythen hit unto Tanalogen Gwalant 
Tanalogen hit hi blayn; from thence directly across unto March- 
nant, Marchnant unto Meuric, Meuric unto Teyvy, Teyvy hit 
Camdur Baghan, Camdur Baghan in hi hit y blain; from thence 
as it leads Pant Guin en hi hit en Camdur Vaur; afterwards by 
Camdur, across hit ar Hirwen Cadaithny unto Airon, Ayron as it 
leads unto the ditch which is between Tref Collh and Brynbis 
ditch hit hi blayn; O hi blain hit ditch directly hit en phennant 
he gelly hir; from thence directly hit ar nant between Buarth 
Carann and Dynass Dricwyr; from thence as the same river leads 
unto the Grange which is called Castel Flemys; from the Grange 
afterwards on the other side of the river across the hill, as it leads 
Pant Guin, Hirthe nant between Mays Glas and Trefbrith hy 
denant an hit hit ar Teyvy, Teyvy yn hi hit hit mais Trefflinn, 
mais Trefflinn directly hut hyn Lyn Bathen, Lyn Lyn Bathen hut 
en nant, Lin nanhillin directly across unto Lilannarth Cumdena; 
O Llannarth Cumdena across the mountain hit ar gelly Agarat; 
the same mountain afterwards is the bound directly across unto 
blain Camdor, Camdor as it leads unto Tewy; Tewy, from thence 
upwards on both sides hit hi blayn; directly afterwards O vlain 
Tewy hit en blayn Arban, Arban en hi hit unto Clarwen, Clarwen 
unto Elan, Elan from thence unto Groen Gwynnion y groev, 
directly upwards hi Tal Luchwit; O Tal Luchwit hit Kenyn yr 
Escair ; ar Esceir ar hi hit unto blayn Riscant; O blayn Riscant 
across the mountain unto lain er Vabon, where the bounds of the 
beforenamed land, which is called Nannarth, are intermixed like- 
wise with these bounds which we have taken. But whatsoever is 
contained within the bounds before written, by the circuit in field 
and wood, in waters and meadows, and feedings in cultivated and 
uncultivated, I Mailgon, do confirm and grant to the aforesaid 
Monks to have for ever. And these are the names of the more 
excellent places in the same bounds — Moill Gedian, Nant Elmer, 
Nant Eyrin, Nant Morant, Brithen, Abcoil, Abmethn, S‘t Gem- 
murn, Gelly Cam Choit, Prishen Eynann, Stratflur, Rit Vendigait, 
Dol Vaur, Lloyn y got, Tref Egwydel Fennann, Kellen Brim 
Deyvy, Esceir pueth, Chastel Flemmys, Maes glas; and of the 
gift of the sons of Cadugan and their heirs, and of our Lordship, 
Chenen hi ret Esceir Saisson, and the half part of Branwennen, except 
Esceir hi tu ayt Arth, where the sons of Seissant have founded 
their buildings, Tref boith, with their appendages; and these are 
the bounds of the same, which Rese my father described, with his 
nobles ——O Abermeiller upwards ar hi hit arth unto the ditch 
which flows from the mountain Bleidud, O Fennann hir pant, pant 
em hit unto the ditch Bilemed ef ditch ar hi hit unto Pant Gwenn, 
between Marchdi and Brin Houlde he pant ar hi hit unto the ditch 
which is the bound between Marchdi and the town which is called 
Ardescinkyweth, which my father Rese of pious memory gave to 
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the aforesaid Monks, by the advice of his wife and sons, my 
brothers ; and the ditch aforesaid is the bound unto the sea, and 
the sea unto the mouth of Arth, Arth hit en Abermeiller, and in 
the shore, and in the sea, from the mouth of Arth unto the mouth 
of Airon, the fisheries and all fishings, to the aforesaid monastery 
we give for ever; and also of my own fishery and fishing, one day 
and one night in every week. Also, I confirm to the aforesaid 
Monks of Stratflur the fisheries of Penwedic, as my father and my 
brother Griffin gave to them, that no other Monks may think they 
have right there. These being witnesses, Rese the son of Griffin, 
who hath also strengthened this confirmation by his donation, and 
Rese the son of Gervase, Rese the son Byderch, Gruffry and 
Griffin sons of Cadugan, Kenkenerith, Gruffin ap Llanden, Jorwerth 
son of Kedmor, Adam Pammo, Urien son of Kedmor, Rese son of 
Llanden ; of the religious, Philip Abbot of Strata Marcella, David 
Abbot of Llhalet, Tait Scissil, Tait Ithell, Aman Sub-prior, Philip 
the Monk, Godfrey de Morgan. Given the eleventh kalends of 
February, at the house of Strat Fleur, in the year one thousand 
one hundred and ninety-eight from the incarnation of the Lord. 
Also, we have seen a charter which Rese son of Rese made to God 
and the blessed Mary, and the Monks aforesaid, in these words, 
To all the sons of Holy Mother Church who shall see the present 
charter, Rese son of Rese, greeting. We make it known to you 
all that we have given and granted, and by this my present charter 
confirmed, for the safety of the soul of myself, and my father and 
mother, and my ancestors and successors, to God and the blessed 
Mary, and the Monks of Stratfleur, in pure and perpetual alms, free 
and quit from all service and exaction, as well secular as ecclesiasti- 
cal, these lands, with their bounds and appurtenances, as are more 
fully bounded and described in the charters of Mailgon my brother, 
who first gave them (to wit)—Marchdi Maur and Marchdi Bichan 
by their bounds, Penevet Rossan, and Escheir Mamtenill ar hi hit 
and rywannon, with their limits and bounds, and Blayn pistell 
with their bounds, and Kellygwenyn with their bounds and appur- 
tenances. I Rese gave these lands to the aforesaid Monks for ever, 
in wood and plain, in meadows and pastures, in waters and moors, 
in fisheries and fishings, on or beneath the land, in all liberties 
and customs, by all things and in all things, as the charter of 
Mailgon my brother witnesses and describes ; and moreover, I have 
given to the holy monastery of Stratfleur my body at last, to be 
buried wheresoever and by whatsoever death it shall happen to fall. 
And also all the donations which my father of pious memory gave 
to the same monastery, I have altogether granted, as amongst other 
things my charter more fully contains. I have made this donation 
to the monastery and Monks of Strat Fleur, in the year from the 
incarnation of the Lord, one thousand one hundred and ninety- 
eight, the nineteenth kalends of January, in the chapter house be- 
fore the convent. Witnesses, Aman Sub-prior, Ithell and Elider, 
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Monks, and of ‘the secular witnesses Owyn Barath, son of Howell 
Elider son of Owin Gwyan Seys, and Maeredud his brother, Cadu- 
gan son of Owin Vat, Gref Jeri Wynen, and many others. We 
have inspected a charter of Rese son of Gruffin, son of Rese the 
Great, which he made to God and the blessed Mary, and to the 
aforesaid Monks in these words. To all the sons of Holy Mother 
Church, who shall see this charter, Rese son of Griffin, son of Rese 
the Great, greeting. I make it known to you all that I have given 
and granted to the Monks of Stratfleur serving God and the blessed 
Mary there, for the remedy of my soul and of the souls of my parents, 
in pure and perpetual alms, all the donations which my father Griffin 
of pious memory, and my grandfather Rese and all his sons gave, as 
their charters witness; and the names of the principal places are 
these — Rid Vendiget in all its bounds and appurtenances, Fynann 
oyr in all its bounds and appurtenances, Castel Flemys in all its 
bounds and appurtenances, Rywannon, Fynan Mebwyn, in all its 
bounds and appurtenances, as in the charters of Mailgon is con- 
tained, Coyt Maur in the bounds which the charter of Rese the 
younger, son of Rese the Great, bounds, Morva and Dien Marchdi, 
and from Marchdi unto Caledan and Ardisthyn Kenet, Kenen 
Gwarthanarth Gorthwynt Branwenen ; these places in all the ap- 
purtenances and bounds which the charters that the same Monks 
have, witness — Morva Bichan in the bounds which the charter of 
Mailgon bounds; Treffmaes, in all its bounds, Sanau Sky in the 
bounds which Gruffin, son of Cadugan, gave in perpetual alms to 
the aforesaid Monks, Y Tywarthen, Lan Vessil, Argoyt y Gwenneb 
Bancharum ; these places in all their bounds and appurtenances, 
Taffloget pull peirant bottoll in all the bounds which the charters 
of the aforesaid Monks of the same places shew, Treff Bryn in the 
bounds which the charter of Mailgon bounds, Stratfyn, Y groen 
guenynoun in all the bounds which the charter of Gruffin, my 
father, shews, Kenenely in all its bounds and appurtenances, Aber- 
dehonwy in all its bounds and appurtenances, Abcoel Lanmadauc 
in all its bounds and appurtenances, Nant Morant, and Nanheirth 
Cuingoybedauc in all its bounds. Moreover all the pasture of 
Cantrefmaur, and Cantrefbaghan, and of the four Cantreds of 
Cardigan, and especially of Penwedic, in the same manner and the 
same bounds which the charter of Mailgon bounds, given to the 
aforesaid Monks of the pasture Penwedoc; also the whole land 
which is between Tywy and Yrvon o blain Tywy hit y Ditorna in 
yar blain pull ywarth unto Blayn Trosnant, in Trosnant unto Tywy, 
from thence as Tywy leads unto Camdor, from Camdor hit y Blayn ; 
also the whole land which is called Elennyth, as the charters of the 
aforesaid Monks of the same land witness; the pasture also of 
Comot Deudor, as in the charters of the same Monks is more fully 
contained. All the lands, and all the pastures beforenamed, or 
also whatsoever other lands or pastures whatsoever, in and upon 
the land, in rivers, in the sea, and wheresoever the aforesaid Monks 
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by the grant of Pontiffs, the bounty of Princes, the oblation of 
faithful men, or by whatsoever other just methods, by the favour of 
God, have obtained, I give and grant to the same Monks in all 
liberties and good customs. And this donation, with the first seal 
which I had, I have confirmed, and before this charter I have given 
none other to any man, nor had I any seal before this with which 
I have confirmed this charter. And this donation is made in the 
year from the incarnation of our Lord, 1202. These being wit- 
nesses, Maud my mother, Rese son of Reder, Henr. Bican, Adam 
my clerk, Abraham the Monk, Brother Bledyn, Brother Iorn, 
Brother William, Brother Dristan, Brother Ivor Perenbas. We 
have also seen the charter which Mailgon the younger, son of 
Mailgon, son of Rese, Prince of South Wales, made to God and 
the blessed Mary and the aforesaid Monks, in these words. To all 
the sons of Holy Church, as well present as to come, who shall 
inspect this charter, Mailgon the younger, son of Mailgon, son of 
Rese, Prince of South Wales, greeting in the Lord; I will that it 
come to the knowledge of you all, that for the safety of my soul and 
of the souls of my father and mother, and of my wife, and my an- 
cestors and successors, I have given and granted, and by my pre- 
sent charter confirmed, to God and the blessed Mary, and the 
Monks of Stratflur, for me and my heirs, in pure and perpetual 
alms, all the donations, grants, and liberties, which my father of 
venerable memory, Mailgon, the son of Rese, gave to the same 
Monks, in lands and pastures and meadows, in waters and moors, 
in wood and plain, in the sea and rivers, in fisheries and fishings 
as well of the sea and seaports as of rivers, in all liberties and cus- 
toms, goods and possessions, as well moveable as immoveable, upon 
land and under land, and in all other things and possessions which 
the same Monks now hold and possess, by the bounty of Princes or 
the donation of any of the faithful, or by any other just means 
whatsoever, free from all service and exaction as well ecclesiastical 
as secular, quit from all molestation or grievance for ever, as the 
charters of the Lord Mailgon, my father, and other donors, in 
more ample and extensive terms declare; the principal places of 
which are these (to wit) Stratflur, in which place the monastery is 
situate, with its bounds and appurtenances, Ryt Vendigett, Hen- 
wanathlot,! Bryn hop, Keven Chastell, Luen y goc, and Dol vaur, 
 Tref y Gwydel, as the river which is called Marchnant flows into 
another river called Meurer, duy Taflogen, with their bounds and 
appurtenances, Palpeirant with its bounds and appurtenances, yr 
Esceir perneth, Esceir y Pernygnant bot coll Herngt Lywarth 
between Rytnant and Meryn Kilmedur, Kef Ryn, Fynnann oyr, 
Bryn cherlyth, Kellyev Vycheyn, Kelhev Bryn Doyvy, Castell 
Flemmys, Maes glas Treflyn, dynas Drihwyr unto Ayron, tref y 
Coll with their bounds and appurtenances, Bryn y rith, Escheir 
Saissan, Buarth Carann, riw an hym, Kelhiev Rumbyn, Escheir 


1 Hen Monachlog. See Arch. Camb, vol. iii. p. 112. 
ARCHAEOL, CAMB. VOL. II.] EE 
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Mayntenyll, Pencoed Rossan, Kelly ar Gweynyn, Kelhiev Egarat, 
Buarth Elharth, according to the bounds which are contained in 
the charters of the Monks, Fynnann Mebwyn with the bounds 
which the Monks have in their charters, Yr Havot wen, Talpont 
gloyned, Hen Vorgon, Tref y beny, Mendyn Castell Dynanvel, 
Tref y Gendu, Y Morva, Y Drefboyth; Y Rander o nant y fyn 
unto the well Bleydud, Airdifkyn, Kenet Bryn, Llanden, Marchdi 
Vighan, Keuen Gwarthanarth, Cair treu hir, Marchdi maur, Morva 
manhelheth, blayn sait Tranwenhen, Kyman-wynet, Gurthwynt 
with their bounds and appurtenances, Dyneird and Dref Ladhen 
with their bounds and appurtenances, Y Morva Vichan, Tref mais 
sanyn yky, Tywarthen Penwedic, Kan carn dhan Vessill Argoid 
y Gum weyn, Talpont cucull, Castell Gugan, Castellan, as the 
charters of the Monks contain; Yr hen Chan nant Girint with 
Gwybedauc Nannerd Ewy ab Edarvaull hit y blain, and treaml 
quyn, and the whole land of Elenyth, as the charters of all the 
donors declare, Y Bridefi Ryn avanawl ab corll, Y groen gwynnion, 
Llanvadauc with their bounds and appurtenances, Ystratfyn with its 
bounds and appurtenances, Nantbey, groen gwynnyon, and the whole 
pasture of Cardigan, except the portions which belong to the Monks 
of Whitehouse, and of Cumhyr, as in the cyrographs [?] arecontained. 
Therefore all the before named lands and pastures, with all their 
bounds and appurtenances, in fields and woods, in meadows and 
waters, in moors and feedings, in cultivated and uncultivated, 
and all other the donations, grants, and liberties before named ; 
moreover the liberty of buying and selling, and of exercising all their 
businesses, in all my lands and demesne, and liberty and acquittance 
of all toll, and passage, and pontage, and of all other customs and 
exactions to me belonging, either upon land or in the sea, or sea- 
ports, and in towns and castles, or in all other places of my lord- 
ship, to the same Monks I do give, grant, and by my present charter 
confirm, all contradiction and appeal being removed for ever. And 
because I will that this my donation and confirmation may remain 
firm and unshaken for ever, I have strengthened the present writing 
with the impression of my seal. These being witnesses, the Lord 
Mailgon son of Rese, Morgan son of Rese, M. Archdeacon of Car- 
digan, David then Prior of Stratflur, Ithell Monk of Diermuth, the 
convent of the same place, and many others. And we the dona- 
tions, grants, and confirmations aforesaid holding firm and valid, the 
same for us and our heirs, as much as in us lies, to our beloved in 
Christ the Abbot and convent of the said place of Stratflur and their 
successors, grant, and confirm as the letters and charters abovesaid 
reasonably testify, and as the same Abbot and convent of Stratflur 
and their predecessors, the lands and tenements aforesaid, with the 
appurtenances, have hitherto held, and the liberties and acquittances 
aforesaid, have reasonably used and enjoyed. In testimony whereof 
we have caused these our letters to be made patent. Witness our- 
self at Westminster the 10th day of November, in the fourteenth 
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year of our reign.! And we the donations, grants, and confirma- 
tions aforesaid holding firm and valid, the same for us and our 
heirs, as much as in us lies, to our beloved in Christ, Meredith, the 
now Abbot, and the convent of the said place and their successors 
for ever, do grant and confirm, as the charters and letters aforesaid 
reasonably testify. Moreover willing to do further grace in this 
behalf to the aforesaid Abbot and convent, we have granted for us 
and our heirs, and by this charter confirmed to the same Abbot and 
convent, that although they or their predecessors the liberties, 
acquittances, in the aforesaid charters and letters contained, or 
in either of them, in any case arising, have not hitherto used, 
nevertheless the same Abbot and convent, and their successors, all 
the liberties and acquittances aforesaid, and every of them, may 
hereafter fully enjoy and use without the hindrance or impediment 
of us or our heirs, or of the Justices, Escheators, Sheriffs, or other 
Bailiffs or Ministers whomsoever, for ever. Moreover, whereas the 
same Abbot and convent, and their men and tenants in the county 
of Cardigan, who, in pleas and other plaints against them moved of 
those things which arise in the same county, ought to answer at 
Lampadarn in the same county, are now forced to answer at Car- 
marthen and divers other places out of the county. aforesaid, by our 
Justice of South Wales and other our Ministers there, in such 
pleas and plaints within the same county so arising, and on that 
occasion are unduly vexed with expenses and divers labours, 
whereby many alms and the celebration of masses, which for us and 
our progenitors and heirs ought there to be made, are frequently 
(as we are informed) subtracted; they have therefore besought us 
that we would be careful to provide for their indemnity in this 
behalf. We willing graciously to provide for their security and 
quiet, and that the said Monks may, with greater tranquillity, be 
able to attend such divine services, and more wholesomely sustain 
the said alms in this behalf, have granted for us and our heirs, and 
by this our charter confirmed, to the aforesaid Abbot and convent, 
that they and their successors, and their men and tenants at Lam- 
padarn, within the said county of Cardigan, where the sessions of 
our Justice of South Wales and of our court for those things which 
there arise, are held in such pleas and plaints and other causes 
against them moved, and within the said county of Cardigan, arising 
before the aforesaid Justice for the time being, and other our 
Ministers there, and not elsewhere, may answer according to the 
laws and customs of those parts; and that the same Abbot and 
convent, or their successors, or their men and tenants aforesaid, of 
those things which within the said county shall so urise, shall not 
be forced, nor in any wise compelled, nor in any manner howsoever 
bound to answer out of the said county of Cardigan, except of such 
pleas and plaints as touch us or our heirs, or in any case in which 
any of such pleas and plaints before the Justice of South Wales, or 


1 A.D. 1229. 
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other the Ministers of us or our heirs, may not be pleaded and 
determined according to the laws and customs abovesaid; saving 
always to us and our heirs the fines, ransoms, and amerciaments, 
and other profits of the aforesaid Abbot and convent and their 
successors, and of their tenants, which to us and our heirs, by 
reason of such pleas and plaints, of right pertain, and ought to per- 
tain; these beimg witnesses, the venerable Fathers, J. Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Primate of all England, our Chancellor, H. Bishop 
of Lincoln, our Treasurer, R. Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, 
Richard, Earl of Arundel, Ralph Basset of Drayton, Henry de 
Ferrars, Robert de Uffow, Steward of our Household, and others. 
Given by our hand at Leycester, the second day of October, in the 
tenth year of our reign.'_ We have also seen the charter of Kavan, 
son of Meredith, son of Owen, made to God and the blessed Mary 
and the Monks abovesaid, in these words. To all the sons of Holy 
Church, present and to come, Cavan, the son of Meredith, son of 
Owen, greeting and peace. I make known to you all that I have 
given and granted, and by this my present charter confirmed, for 
me and my heirs and successors whomsoever, to God and the blessed 
Mary and the Monks of Stratflur, for the relief of my soul and the 
souls, of my ancestors and successors, in pure, free, and perpetual 
alms, all the lands and tenements, donations, legacies, sales, grants, 
feedings, pastures, and liberties, which my ancestor of pious me- 
mory, the Lord Rese the Great, Prince of South Wales, and all his 
sons and grandsons, and which the Lord Mered. of good memory, 
the son of Owen, my father, and all other my ancestors, also Owen 
and Griffin, my brothers, and other the faithful, either by gift or 
purchase, or by any other just means, have given and conferred in, 
upon, or under the land, in pastures and meadows, in waters and 
moors, in wood and plain, in land cultivated and uncultivated, in 
fisheries and fishings as well of the sea and seaports as of rivers, in 
all liberties and good customs, and possessions as well moveable as 
immoveable, hitherto had or now to be had, entirely, freely, and 
quietly, from all service and exaction, ecclesiastical and secular, and 
from any suit whatsoever, as they have been, and more fully hereto- 
fore possessed, in more ample and more extensive terms and bounds, 
or hereafter shall possess, certain places and bounds whereof we do 
point out and name by their proper names, (that is to say,) Strat- 
flur, in which place the monastery is situate, with all its bounds 
and appurtenances, Redvendygheyt, Henvynatloc, with its appurte- 
nances, Bryn hop, Keven Castell, Lloen y goc, Dol vaur, Tref y 
goydhell, Kilnedbrive, Tref unwe, Strat Meurer, except the acres 
of the Lepers, of which they have special charters, Dwe tafflogeb, 
Pwll Perran, Bot Coll, in all their bounds and appurtenances, Tref 
vaes yelafdy, Fennaun oyer in all their bounds, Kellyev Esgeyr 
Perneth, Ynys Vorgan, Castell Flemys, Mays glas, Dynas Dricwyr 
unto Ayron, Treflyn tref Ecott, Trefigoidhel, blain Airon, Esgeir 
1 A.D. 1336. 
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Saisson, in all their bounds and appurtenances, Riwe Anhiri, Kelly 
Arionvrive bryn Perueth Eskeir vayn tenyll Pencoet, Rossan Kel- 
liev, gwonyn Kelliev Y garad Buerth Elath, except the part of the 
Nunns of Fennann Vebwynn, Havotwen, Castell Dynavel, Tref 
wywedu, Tref y bemyth hen, Voror Mendyn with all their appur- 
tenances, Morva maur, dev Marchdi, and from thence unto Kale- 
dan Ardifkyn, Kyveth Keven guarth avarth, blain Satth, bryn 
Llanden, with all their bounds and appurtenances, the half part of 
Browennen, Keman Vynnyd, Gurthwynt with all their appur- 
tenances, Dynerth and Trefflathen with all their bounds and ap- 
purtenances, Morva Bichan with all its bounds, Alwen in its 
bounds, Guergland hallt, dro Ecappell with its appurtenances, 
Pant Kendelo with all its bounds and appurtenances in the land, 
and in the sea and sea shore, Treffnaes with all its appurtenances, 
Sauen Eky in all the bounds which Griffin, the son of Cadugan, 
gave to the same Monks, Tywarthen Penwedhit Bancarv Llan- 
vessih, Argoit Egvenyn, Talpont Cucull, Castell Gugan, Castellan, 
with all their bounds and appurtenances, as the charters of the 
Monks contain; at Abelaragh four acres and a meadow, also eight 
acres and a meadow in the land which is called Liethwedllvyden, 
with all the other acres which the same monks have at Keven 
ywanurrech Driffryn Elan with all their bounds, Nant Morant, 
Nant Elmer, Nant Eyryn, Cumgoybedanc, Dyffryn Edervawl Trea- 
vil gwyn goletyr, Maen Nannerth goy, with all their bounds and 
appurtenances, Abercoill, Brithen bz we, Avanaul Llanvadauc, 
Cullyn, Talluchynt, with all their bounds and appurtenances, Ab 
de Hony with all its appurtenances and tenements, Kevenoly with 
all its bounds and appurtenances, as in the charters of the Monks 
is more fully contained ; also all the Land and pasture of Elenyth, 
in all its bounds and appurtenances ; also all the land of Nantvey 
and Trefflath Pullburwe with all their bounds and appurtenances ; 
and that all scruple or ambiguity in every part of the said dona- 
tions and liberties, which to the said religious men I have given 
and granted, may hereafter be altogether taken away and removed, 
especially all and singular the goods which by shipwreck or tem- 
pest of the sea, the destruction of any ship or vessel whatsoever, or 
by wreck or in any other manner or case whatsoever, to any lands 
whatsoever of the said Monks shall come, or by any misfortune fall, 
and chiefly in all the maritime lands of the same Monks of Morva 
Maur (to wit) from Aber Caledan unto Aber Arth, and in all the 
lands of Morva Bichan, which are held and extended near the sea; 
also in the lands of Allwen Ewyr glandhallt in their bounds and 
appurtenances on both sides Ystoyth, and in the acre called Erowe 
Ecapell, and in their maritime bounds; likewise in the land of 
the Monks called Pont Kendelo in all its bounds and appurtenances; 
also all and whatsoever things and goods in the cases above ex- 
pressed, which upon the lands of the said Monks, or the shores 
or banks of the same, or in the sea opposite the lands and bounds 
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of the same Monks, in, near, or afar off, shall be thrown, and 
found or taken, I have, for me and my heirs and successors whom- 
soever, given and granted (all contradiction removed) quietly, 
peaceably, and wholly to the aforesaid Monks of Stratflur for ever; 
and especially whatsoever shall be thrown or found in all the lands 
and bounds of the Monks, as well in the sea and sea-shore as out 
of the sea (to wit)— in ships, skiffs, and tuns, and other vessels 
whatsoever; in wine, honey, and beer, and other liquor whatsoever; 
likewise in wheat and in all kinds of corn; in fish, flesh, and all 
other victuals whatsoever; in money, of gold or silver, or other 
money whatsoever; in precious stones, rings, and jewels whatso- 
ever; in garments and cloths of whatsoever colour; in skins, 
hides, and cattle; in salt and iron, and other metal whatsoever ; 
and moreover in all other things, goods, and commodities whatso- 
ever; any secular custom and demand, exaction, or contradiction 
of the lordship of us, or of our heirs or successors whomsoever, 
notwithstanding, to the aforesaid religious men, I have wholly con- 
ferred, given and granted, and by this my present charter con- 
firmed. Moreover, all the lands and pastures of the said religious 
men, I have likewise given and granted to them free and quit, that 
no other person, secular or ecclesiastic, at any time of the year, 
shall have any commoning in any of the lands, pastures, and woods 
of the same Monks; nor at any time shall any one, as of custom, 
dare or presume to challenge or demand to himself any common 
or vicinage in the said lands and pastures and woods to the preju- 
dice of the said religious men; but the said religious men shall 
keep and hold all their lands, pastures, and woods to their own 
use, and without any challenge and demand shall peaceably possess 
the same. Also, I have given to the said Monks free liberty and 
licence to make and construct a wear in the river Ystoth, where 
the said religious men have lands on both sides of the river, when- 
soever and as often as they shall please and to them it shall seem 
expedient. Also, I have given and granted to the said Monks 
liberty at all times to buy and sell and to exercise all their busi- 
nesses, in all my lands and all my lordship, and liberty; and ac- 
quittance of all toll, passage, or pontage, and of all other customs, 
exactions, and demands to me, and to my heirs and successors 
whomsoever belonging or appertaining, either on land or sea, or in 
sea-ports or on the sea-shore, in towns, castles, or also in all other 
places of my lordship. And whatsoever the aforesaid Monks of 
Stratflur, in all my lands which I have, or which by the favour of 
God I hereafter shall have, of lands and pastures, or other goods 
and things whatsoever, either by purchase or by oblation of the 
living, or by the testament and last will of the dead, or by any just 
means may obtain, it shall, for me and my heirs and successors for 
ever, be firm and unshaken to them. Therefore all the lands and 
pastures and woods aforesaid, with all their bounds and appirts, 
and moreover all the donations, grants, and confirmations, and 
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the liberties above expressed and named, in fields and woods, in 
wood and plain, in land arable and not arable, in meadows, feed- 
ings and pastures, in ground cultivated and uncultivated, in land, 
upon land and under land, in the sea and in the ports and shores 
of the sea, to the abovenamed Monks of Stratflur, for me and all 
my heirs and successors whomsoever, I am bound wholly to keep, 
defend, and maintain, and also to warrant against all men and 
women, and to keep quiet and peaceable in all things, and this in all 
the places and lands which I now have and possess, and which 
hereafter I shall possess, and insomuch as by God’s disposal my 
donation shall extend all the aforesaid donations, grants, con- 
firmations and liberties, to the aforesaid religious men, I have, for 
me and all my heirs and successors whomsoever, given, conferred, 
and granted, and also confirmed, for ever. Therefore, whosoever 
of my heirs and successors, these my donations, grants, confirma- 
tions and liberties, shall hold firm and unshaken, and the same 
shall increase and confirm with his seal, shall be filled with every 
heavenly benediction and grace, and shall be blessed with the dew 
of heaven above and the fatness of the earth below: but he who 
shall attempt to infringe or weaken the same, may God weaken 
him and take him quickly from the face of the earth, and let not 
his name be written amongst the just in the Book of Life; but 
may he in the end incur the indignation and curse of God 
Almighty and His glorious Mother, and all the saints and 
elect of God, and my own. Therefore that all the faithful these 
my donations, grants, liberties, and confirmations may hold, and 
keep valid, firm, and acceptable for ever, and that no man may 
ever infringe the same, I have strengthened them with the impres- 
sion of my seal. These being witnesses, the Lord Aman then 
Abbot of Stratflur, Gervase Prior, Adam Sub-prior, John son of 
the master, Cadugan Cracth and Llewelyn Bach, Monks of the said 
House of Converts, Brother Madoc the son of Gowigeneb, Aman 
Voil, masters of the sheep and cows, Brother Griffin, and Brother 
Meiler the son of Llewelyn; of the seculars, Owen son of Griffin, 
then Archdeacon of Cardigan, Llewelyn son of Remoric, then 
Dean of Upper Ayron, Cadugan son of Griffin Glassour, and 
Master Traharn Cogh, Griffin son of Meredith, my brother, Owen 
son of Morgan, son of Eyvann, Owen son of Morgan ap Rees, 
Hoel son of William Coch, Tharn son of Philip, Gwillim ap Philip, 
Griffin son of Gourgenev Vichan, aud others. And we, the dona- 
tions, grants, and confirmations aforesaid, holding firm and valid 
the same for us and our heirs, as much as in us lies, to our beloved 
in Christ Llewelyn the new Abbot, and the convent of the said 
place, and to their successors for ever, do grant and confirm, as the 
charters and letters aforesaid reasonably testify. Moreover, willing 
to do the aforesaid Abbot and convent more abundant grace in this 
behalf, we have granted for us and our heirs, and by this our charter 
confirmed, to the same Abbot and convent, that although they, or 
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any of their predecessors, the liberties and acquittances in the 
aforesaid letters and charters contained, or either of them in any 
case arising, have not hitherto used, nevertheless the same Abbot 
and convent and their successors, all the liberties and acquittances 
aforesaid, and every of them, may hereafter fully enjoy and use, 
without the hindrance or impediment of us or our heirs, or of our 
Justices, Escheators, Sheriffs, or other our Bailiffs, or Ministers 
whomsoever, for ever. Moreover, of our special grace we have 
granted to the aforesaid Llewelyn now Abbot of Stratflur, and the 
convent of the same place, that they and their successors for ever 
may have free warren in all their demesne lands in the counties of 
Cardigan and Carmarthen; so nevertheless that the same lands be 
not within the metes of our forest, so that no one may enter the 
same lands to chase in the same, or to take anything which to 
warren belongs, without the licence and will of the said Abbot and 
convent or their successors, upon forfeiture to us of £10. Where- 
fore we will and firmly command, for us and our heirs, that the 
aforesaid Abbot and convent and their successors for ever, have free 
warren in all their aforesaid demesne lands; so nevertheless that the 
same lands be not within the metes of our forest, so that no one may 
enter the same to chase therein, or to take anything which to warren 
belongs, without the licence and will of the said Abbot and con- 
vent or their successors, upon forfeiture to us of £10, as is afore- 
said. These being witnesses, A. Bishop of St. David’s, and R. 
Bishop of Landaff, the Prior of Carmarthen, Gry de Briene, 
William Banastre of Haden Hall, our Justice of South Wales, 
and others. Given at Carmarthen the twenty-eighth day of Oc- 
tober in the year of the reign of our most dear father and lord the 
King of England the 43rd, and of his reign of France the 30th, 
and of our Princedom of Wales the 27th.1 And we, the dona- 
tions, grants, and confirmations aforesaid, holding firm and valid 
the same for us and our heirs, as much as in us lies, do accept, 
approve, ratify, and the same to our beloved in Christ, Llewelyn 
now Abbot of the place aforesaid, and the convent of the same 
place, and their successors, by the tenor of these presents, do 
grant and confirm for ever, as the charters and letters aforesaid 
reasonably testify ; and as the same Abbot and convent and their 
predecessors, the lands and possessions aforesaid have reasonably 
had and held, and as they do now at present have and hold, and as 
they have hitherto reasonably used and enjoyed the liberties and 
customs aforesaid. In testimony whereof we have caused these 
our letters to be made patent. Witness, ourself at Westminster, 
the twentieth day of October, in the fourth year of our reign.? 
And we, the charters and letters aforesaid of such liberties, 
privileges, and acquittances not revoked, we do by the advice and 
assent of the Lords spiritual and temporal being in our parliament, 
holden at Westminster in the first year of our reign, approve, 


1 A.D. 1369. 2 A.D. 1379. 
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ratify, and confirm, as the charters and letters aforesaid reasonably 
testify, and as the same Abbot and convent, the same liberties, 
privileges, and acquittances, and every of them, from the time of 
the making of the charters and letters aforesaid, have been accus- 
tomed hitherto reasonably to use and enjoy. In testimony where- 
of, witness the King, at Westminster, the eighth day of July.! 

By Wait or Privy Sat. 


Translated from an examined office copy of the original copy. 
Jon’: Hew err. 


Transcribed from a copy in the possession of James Davies, Esq., 
Moorcourt, county of Hereford, by the Rev. W. J. Rees, Rector of 
Cascob, county of Radnor, July 13, 1833. 


V. 
Vator Eccresrasticus temp. Hen. VIII. 
[Transcript of Return, 26 Hen. VIII., First Fruits Ofice.} 


Abbathia exempt’ de Streta Florida in dictis Decanatu et Arch’natu 
in com’ Cardigan’. 

Strata Florida Monasterium Exempt’ Ricus abbas ibidem mona- 
chus religious S. Benedci ordinis Cistern’ et conventus ejusdem 
loci tenent et possident monasterium pdctu cum omibus libtatib; 
suis et jurisdicconib; maneriis hamelett* et locis sbscripit’ videitt 
grangiam de Meneveth cum suis pertinen’ ad valenciam per annti 
201. Pennarth juxta predtm monasterium per annu. 181. 6s. 8d. 
Cumustorth cum Comortha ibm et in Pennarth predta per anni 
101. 16s. 8d. Blenairon cum Comortha ibidem 61. 10s. Evynyoke 
per annu 6]. Tref-vaes et Morvabickan per annu 5]. Diwarchen 
per annu 51. 6s. 8d. Havodwen, 61. 6s. 8d. Nantbay, 81. per 
annum. Abdehenowe, 5]. per annum. Cumotdoytho™ 41. et 
Atmywel per annu 51. Que quidem grangia terr’ redd’ et teiita 
dci abbas et conventus et eorum predecessores tempore Resi ap 
Tewdot Maure principis Wallie usq modo tenuerunt possederunt 
et pacifice occupaverunt d¢m monasteriu grang’ et tefita predta 
cum pertinen’ ex fundacone dci principis in puram et perpetuam 
elemosyna absq, interupCcone una cum rctoria et gleba de Pencarrok 
annui valoris 6]. ult* partem vicarij ibidem communib3 annis sic 
dco mon’ appropriat’ imperpetuum. Et ultra ecctiam parochialem 
de Llangeryk in Powizia Bangor dioc’ valor 24 marc’ per annum 
que non oneratur hic eo gq, dca rcoria non consistit infra dioc’ 
Meneven’. Suma valoris dcorum tefitorum cum rcoria de Pencarrok 

1221. 6s. 8d. 
D quibus 
Sinodai’ Proc’ et a? Resoluc’ 
In denariis sol’ annuatim in visitacone arckni pro sinodal’ et pro- 


1 A.D. 1423. 
ARHZOL. CAMB. VOL. III. | FF 
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curaéib; 5s. 9d. Et in deflijs annuatim sol dno Regi Henrico 
Octavo supremo capiti eectie Anglicane et Wallican’ qui Romano 


pontifici consueverunt 7s. 
Ol. 12s. 9d. 


Feod’ Sen" 


Item idem abbas petit allocacéem p feodo annuati sol’ de teiitis 
predcs dno de Ferrers senescallo maneriorum et tefitorum ut de 
feodo itm consuet’ 31. 6s. 8d. 
Suma deduct 8l. 19s. 5d. 

Et sic reman’ clare 118]. 7s. 3d. 
Decima inde 111. 16s. 8d. 

ob’ q’. 


Comput’ MinistrorumM Domini Reais temp. Hen. VIII. 
[Abstract of Roll, 32 Hen. VIII., Augmentation Offce.] 


Nuper Monasterium de Strata Florida, 
com’ Cardigan’. 


Dowerthen — Firma grangize 

Strata Florida — Reddit’ scitus nuper monaster’ 

Hawodwen — Reddit’ in grangia 

Hawodwen — Consuetudo vocat’ Comortha 

Nantbay — Firma grangize 

Blanarryan — Reddit’ assis’ in grangia 

Blanarryan — Comortha ibidem 

Haberdoneth — Firma grangiz 

Pennarth — Reddit’ assis’ in grangia 

Pennarth — Comortha ibidem 

Mevenyth, Cobscoyth, Pennarth, Blanayron, Guhynoge 
— Reddit’ lanarum vocat’ custome wolle 

Trayen y menythe — Firma decim’ 


Bo CeKOCOBRBODRKH OCCT 


Com’ Caerm’. 

Penkarok — Firma Rector’ 

Com’ Card’. 
Conniscoith — Reddit’ assis’ in grangia, 
Conniscoith — Comortha ibidem 
Langeryk — Firma Rector’ 
Meveneth — Firma grangize 
Meveneth — Comortha ibidem 
Hehynok — Firma grangize 
Hehynok — Comortha ibidem 
Comotherer — Firma grangize 
Trevaes Morga Vagan — Reddit’ grangiz 
Abermoyle — Reddit’ grangiz 


oooh awmnwnoenwa 
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VI. 


[From the Transcript of a Rollin the Exchequer, containing the Particulars of the 
Taxation of the Spiritual and Temporal Possessions of the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Bangor. (Tax. Pap. Nic. V.) See Record of Caernarvon.} 


In Decanatu de Arostly. 
Bificia Abbis de Strata Florida x™ Cicest¥ Ordinis, Tax. xxiiij 
mre x™ xxxijs. 


Bona Abbath de Strata Florida. 
Meneveii Dioé. 


Abbs fiet quandam ram in 
Archid de Meryonnyth ponit* 
ad firmam Tax. vj* viij’ — x™ viij?. 


Sm bonos Abbis de Strata 
Florida vj® viij4. Sm* xm¢ viij?. 
G. RosBerrs. 





THE COUNCILS AND PARLIAMENTS OF 
SHREWSBURY. 


Section VI. 


Wuen Edward I. succeeded his father on the English throne, 
he was absent in the holy land, and it was nearly two years 
before he was enabled to direct his attention personally to 
the state of Wales. Immediately, however, that the right 
of the crown had devolved upon the new possessor, Walter 
Merton the chancellor addressed a letter to Llewelyn, desiring 
him to appear before the abbots of Dore and Haughmond, 
the royal envoys, at the ford of Montgomery, and take the 
oath of fidelity to his sovereign. But not being satisfied with 
his proxy the bishop of Bangor, and after waiting for the chief 
himself some time, they returned without fulfilling the object 
of their mission. This was subsequently represented as a 
great act of contempt and disobedience, though the reasons 
alleged for Llewelyn’s absence seem sufficiently plausible. A 
few days later he was reminded of the three thousand marks 
he was annually bound to pay into the exchequer, a sum 
now greatly needed towards the unlimited expenses of the 
Crusades, and the bishop of Chester, who was commissioned 
to receive the amount, seems to have been as unsuccessful 
as his ecclesiastical brethren. 
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About this time Llewelyn had commenced the erection of 
a castle at Abrunol, near Montgomery, and had seated a 
small colony there, for whose convenience he had established 
a fair. The king’s advisers considering this an encroach- 
ment, and, what seems more difficult to be understood by 
those who are now living under more extended commercial 
regulations, a loss also to the neighbouring merchants, im- 
mediately issued an admonitory letter, desiring him to desist 
at once from his undertaking. 

Such were the transactions happening within six months 
after Edward began to reign, and they certainly offered but 
a slight prospect of conciliation and peace for the future. 
When, therefore, Llewelyn was urged to present himself at 
the English king’s coronation, he took the opportunity of 
replying to the suspicions under which he was lying, by 
explaining to Lord de Grey that the bishop of Bangor had 
duly attended on his behalf at the ford of Montgomery, but 
that as regarded the payment of two thousand marks to 
Poncius de Mora, the debt due to Henry III., and the three 
thousand owing to his son, as he had no advisers with him, 
except his brother David and the bishop of Bangor, a prelate 
whose unshaken attachment to him under all his difficulties, 
must for ever endear him to the regard of his countrymen, 
he was therefore not competent to entertain the question. 

The chancellor continued to press still more closely upon 
the Welsh prince, and proceeded to nominate a commission 
in which the various transgressions and injuries alleged to 
have been committed on the part of the Welsh should be 
investigated, the former place of meeting being fixed upon 
for conducting the enquiry. The sheriffs of Worcestershire, 
Herefordshire, Staffordshire, Gloucestershire and Salop, with 
all persons from the Marches, were invited to attend and 
prefer their complaints. There was the fullest encourage- 
ment afforded for the relation of grievances and the adduc- 
tion of accusations. Gregory X. had been appealed to as 
an arbiter during the agitation of the business, and he 
interested himself on behalf of the Welsh, as far at least as 
was compatible with the temporising habits of the pontificate. 

Upon the king’s return home (July, 1274,) in the second 
year of his reign, he at once began to display that energy 
and activity which never forsook him through life. These 
distinguishing qualities enabled him successfully to accom- 
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plish the extension of the English frontier into the west and 
northern parts of Britain, though in this, as in most 
other instances, the dreams of ambition and the progress of 
conquest were signalized by those marks of barbarity and in- 
justice which equally darken the moral sense of rectitude as 
they dim the brightest reputation. The Welsh wars and the 
sanguinary treatment of the last of the Celtic princes, have 
left a stain upon his character, which his domestic virtues, 
his undaunted prowess, and his judicial labours, can never erase 
from the page of history. Within three months after his 
coronation, Edward left London with the intention of going 
into Wales. From Northampton a letter was addressed to 
Llewelyn, stating that the king meant to be at Shrewsbury 
on the Sunday next after the feast of St. Andrew, for the 
purpose of receiving his fealty, but being induced to vary 
his route from Northampton to Cliffe (King’s Cliffe), where 
the Plantagenets had a royal house, he was seized with an 
imposthume, and the interview was postponed until the 
quindene of St. Martin, when he was directed to appear and 
render the expected homage. The monarch further reminded 
him about the debt of the two thousand marks due in his 
father’s reign, which had now become augmented by the six 
thousand due since his own accession to the throne. This 
accumulation, which he was summarily ordered to pay into 
the hands of the king’s officers, was probably more than in 
the impoverished state of the country the Welsh ruler had 
the means of raising. Yet each year’s delay helped to in- 
crease the amount, besides placing him under the colourable 
suspicion that he never intended to free himself from the 
obligation. 

In the following year the injunctions were renewed, and 
Bogo de Knoville, sheriff of Shropshire, received instructions 
to take the prince’s homage at Chester, but in doing so, to 
act with wariness and prudence, and on no account to enter 
into a parley with him in an unsafe place.’ The king’s in- 


1 Amongst the ancient letters in the Tower, No. 1341, is preserved a 
curious letter in Norman French, giving an account of Wales, probably writ- 
ten about this time by the same individual ; it has been considered suffici- 
ently deserving of insertion here in a translated form, together with the original. 

“To the Noble Peer, if it pleases him, Edward by the grace of God, 
King of England, Lord of Ireland, and Duke of Aquitaine: his Bachelor 
Roger de Knovile, Greeting, Honor, and Reverence in all things: Know, 
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junctions were soon afterwards reiterated to the same effect, 
the place being changed to Westminster, and again they 
came to nothing.’ 


Sire, that there are three brothers, Howel son of David, Llewelyn son of 
David, and David son of David, the most valiant and of the greatest* power 
of the land of Arwystly: and they would willingly come to your feet, if so 
it might be, that they might have your Letter Patent that you would main- 
tain them in right, and it seems to me that they demand no outrage.t 
Wherefore, dear Sire, I pray you, if it please you, to send them your letter. 
Know, Sire, that Mr. Piers Corbet (who) lives at Montgomery, has ten 
covered horses, since you lately sent me your letter concerning what he was 
requiring: and so if it pleased you that he might have a letter that he might 
undertake your service against the day of his plea in London. And, Sire, 
Adam de Montgomery (who) lives at Montgomery, has five covered horses, 
and who has for retinue all his people, except the corps which went to meet 
you at Worcester. And know, Sire, that all things are going on well in our 
parts, thanks to God, and that every day damage is done upon your enemies. 
And the people of Pool are turned and have done homage to Mr. Griffin. 
And the people of the Gorsor to Mr. Piers Corbet, full five hundred and 
more. And a great part are turned to you of the land of Kery. And know, 
Sire, that the people of Treys Foydt are turned to Mr. Griffin, of whom 
there may be six hundred men and more. Acquaint me, if it please you, 
with your will in all things. Adieu. And know, Sire, that I have received 
(to lay) at your feet the four vills of the land of Montgomery. 

“A noble Rey si lu pleist Edward par la grace Deu Rey de Engletere 
Seingnur de Irlaunde et Dux de Aquitaine le son Bachiler Boges de Knovilie 
saluz honur et reverence en tute choses. Sachet Sire ke il sunt treis freres 
Houwel le Fuz David, Louwelyn le Fuz Davit, et David le Fuz David le 
plus vaillans et degreyndre poer de la terre de Arewistly et volunters vendrey- 
ent a voster pes si issi fust ke il ussent voster lettre patente ke vus lur mein- 
tendret en drayture e me semble que il ne demaundent nul houtrage. Par 
unt cher sire jo vus pri si vus pleist ke vus voillet voster lettre enver. Sachet 
Sire ke munsire Peres Corbet a demore a Mungomery a dis chevaus covers, 
puske vus me maundastes dereynement voster lettre de quei Sire il prierit 
et jo si vus plust ke il pust aver une lettre ke il se pust essonier de vostre 
servise encuntre le jur de sun play a Lundres. E Sire Adam de Mun- 
gomery ad demore a Mungomery a cinc chevaus covers, et unkore ay retenu 
ce gent tuz fors sun cors ke est ale cuntre vus a Wyrecestr: et sachet Sire 
ke tute choses ben unt en nos parties la Deu merci et cheun jur si fesum da- 
mage sus vos enemys. E le gent de la Pole sunt turnes et unt fet homage 
a mun sire Griffin. ‘ E le Gent de le Gorsor a mun sire Peres Corbet ben 
Cine cens et plus. E une graunt partie sunt turnes a vus4dle la terre de 
Kery. E sachet Sire ke le gent de Treys Foyd sunt turnes a mun Sire Grif- 
fin dont il poet aver seec cens humes et plus. Voster volunte en tute ectroses 
si vus plust me maundet. Adeu. E sachet Sire ke jo ay resu a voster pes 
tute le quatere viles de la tere de Mungomery. 

1 The king summons Llewelin, son of Griffin, prince of Wales, to be at 


* Query grande, or great ? 4p Literally :—or the. “nothing outrageous ;” 
nothing derogatory to the King to grant ;” nothing unreasonable. 
t Query Treftiwyd ? 
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It was at this time that Llewelyn, driven to the last 
extremity, thought of soliciting the intervention of the 
Pope. The letter to his Holiness has been preserved, and it 
sets before us another view of the existing disputes. In 
forming a judgment upon the relative causes of provocation, 
we shall do well to recollect that the aggressions which dis- 
turbed the peace of the borders were not altogether on the 
side of the Welsh. Those who dwelt on the confines of both 
states owing but a doubtful and enforced allegiance to either, 
and easily able to escape the punishment of their lawless 
actions in one kingdom by passing over into the other, would 
thus give to the country in which they had sought refuge 
the obloquy of their misdeeds. Can we suppose it impro- 
bable, for instance, that the rude inhabitants of remote dis- 
tricts like those touching on the forests of Clun, Mochtre, 
and Radnor, would not take advantage of their impervious 
and unobserved situation to make forays upon their neigh- 
bours, and when pursued too hastily, what more easy than to 
seek a secure asylum in the Principality, which thus became 
involved in the outrages of English subjects? To put the mat- 
ter, however, completely out of doubt, Llewelyn’s letter to the 
Pope speaks of various unwarranted assumptions of his terri- 
tory by King Edward, of the support afforded to disaffected 
barons, as well as to fugitives and felons, who had compassed 
his death. Moreover, that he cited him to a place to pay 
his homage, which it was impossible for him to approach 
with safety, being surrounded with those who were his bit- 
terest enemies, even such persons whom rebellion and crimes 
had driven from their own country.’ So far, in fact, 


Westminster, within three weeks of Michaelmas, to do homage and fealty 
to the king. Chester, 10 Sept. v. (Rot. Pat. 3, Edw. I. m. 10.) 

Llewelin, son of Griffin, prince of Wales, having treated with contempt 
the king’s summonses to be at Chester, Westminster, and Winchester, at 
different times, to do homage, is now summoned before the king, within fif- 
teen days after Easter, to do what the king’s court shall consider right. 
Winchester, 23 Jan.—Jé. 

Guncelin de Badelesmere is ordered to send persons with the king’s let- 
ters, to summon Llewelin, as above. (Rot. Claus. 4, Edw. I. m. 17, dorso.) 

If the king, in the present expedition into Wales against Llewelin, 
should conquer him, he will give parts of Wales to Owen, his elder brother, 
whom he (Llewelin) has disinherited and keeps in prison, and parts to 
David, his brother, whom he has also disinherited. Flint Castle, on Mon- 
day, the morrow of the Octaves of the Assumption of the Virgin. (Rot. 
Pat. 5, Edw. I. m. 6.) 
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from denying the proffer of homage, the Welsh prince men- 
tions that he had even requested a place should be fixed 
upon not liable to these objections. The death of the Pope 
shortly after this epistle was written, deprived the prince of 
his intercession, and with him perished the last person who 
might have propitiated King Edward’s sympathy and for- 
bearance. Nor was this the only misfortune which now befel 
him, for his younger brother David, together with Griffith 
ap Wenwenwyn and his son Owen, broke out into a con- 
spiracy against him, which meeting with a timely detection, 
they took flight for Shrewsbury. Here they were hospitably 
entertained until Edward had the means of giving them a 
reception still more offensive to their kinsman. 

Matters could not longer remain in such a precarious 
condition, and accordingly in a great council of the English 
nobility, held in the fourth year of Edward’s reign (1276), 
after reciting the previous, among other, reasons, it was 
decreed that war should forthwith be vigorously carried into 
the Principality. The tenants in capite were commanded to 
meet the king at Worcester; the Marches were fortified, and 
every mode of communication interdicted with the Welsh 
prince or his allies. 

Roger de Mortimer was appointed captain of the king’s 
army ;' whilst to give the movement the sanction of religion, 
the prelates united in sending Llewelyn an admonitory letter, 
urging him to desist from his rebellion. The grave and 
heinous offences these devoted ecclesiastics allege him to have 
committed, certainly contrast suspiciously with the actions 
of Edward, whom they characterise as so entirely pacific. 
General unanimity of feeling, however, seems at this time to 
have pervaded the councils of the English king, nor was he 
himself wanting in any of the qualifications requisite to 
guide the impulse he had given to his subjects. Peers and 
bishops, abbots and abbesses, were alike enjoined to furnish 


1 Roger Mortimer is appointed captain of the king’s army and fortifica- 
tions in the parts of Shrewsbury, so that he annoy Llewelin and his accom- 
plices as much as he can. Worcester, 7 July. (Rot. Pat. 5, Edw. I. m. 9.) 

Safe conduct till Mid-Lent, for the messengers whom Llewelin, son of 
Griffin, shall send to the king. La Bruere, 14 Jan. (Rot. Pat. 5. Edw. I. 
m. 24.) 

Summons of the army at Worcester, in the Octaves of St. John the 
Baptist, to suppress the rebellion of Llewelin, son of Griffin, prince of 
Wales. Windsor, 12 Dec. (Rot. Claus. 5, Edw. I. m. 12, dorso.) 
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assistance towards the expedition. Every sheriff throughout 
the kingdom was similarly commanded to press the royal 
feudatories into military service, and that the Welsh prince 
might understand that his enemy was determined to con- 
centrate all his energies on his subjugation, the laws were 
suspended regarding the holding of pleas at Westminster, 
the seat of government was removed from London, and the 
business of the exchequer and king’s bench, together with 
other official matters, transacted at Shrewsbury. The Libe- 
rate Roll contains an entry authorizing the treasurer and 
chamberlains to pay Joseph de Kauncy, prior of the hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, eleven pounds, for the 
expenses of conveying rolls and tallies of the exchequer.’ 


1 Treasurer and chamberlains ordered to pay Joseph de Kauncy, prior of 
the hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, in England, eleven pounds, for the 
expenses of conveying rolls and tallies of the Exchequer from Westminster 
to Salop. Shrewsbury, 16 Oct. (Liberate 5, Edw. I. m. 1.) 

£10 to be allowed to Bogo de Knovill, late sheriff of Salop, and Staff. 
for carriage of rolls, &c., of the Exchequer from Shrewsbury tu Westmin- 
ster; also 30s. for carriage “hernesii Alianoree de Monte forti uxoris dilecti 
et fidelis nostri Lewelini filii Griffini principis Wallie,” from Worcester to 
Whitchurch. Westm. 15 Nov. (Liberate 6, Edw. I. m. 1.) 

£10. 14s. 4d. to be allowed to Bogo de Knovill, sheriff of Salop and 
Staff. which he expended “in reparatione scaccariorum nostrorum de recepto 
et Judaismo infra castrum nostrum Salop, et bancorum nostrorum prope 
castrum illud, ad placita nostra ibidem tenenda.” Salop,28 Nov. (Liberate 
6, Edw. I. m.) 

The king wishes the Exchequer to be removed from Westminster to 
Shrewsbury, and orders the barons and chamberlains to remove the rolls, 
memoranda, and tallies, thither at the king’s expence. Rothelan, 16 Aug. 
(Rot. Claus. 10, Edw. I. m. 2.) 

The king wishes the Bench to be held at Salop during pleasure, and 
orders the Pleas to be adjourned to that place. Devises, 10 April. 

Also that the Exchequer be removed from Westminster to Shrewsbury. 
(Rot. Claus. m. 6.) 

Twelve marks to be allowed the executors of John de Cormayles, late 
sheriff of Som. and Dors. which the same John delivered to John de Sumers, 
late constable of Shirborn castle, for the custody of Emeric de Montfort. 
Acton Burnel, 20 Oct. (Liberate 11, Edw. I. m. 2.) 

£8. 2s. 6d. to be allowed to Roger Springehos, late sheriff of Salop and 
Staff. for the expenses of Grono, son of David, Edenevet ab Eynon, Yere- 
warth ab Huva, Madoc ab Keneverth, Howel Goch, Yereworth ab Madok, 
Eynon Voel ab Gnasiran, Tegwaret Goch, and Egwistil, the king’s hostages 
dwelling in the castle of Bridgenorth, from 5 June to 8 Aug. viz., 3d. a day 
for each, and 3d. a day for a person who kept them. Also 78s. for the 
carriage of the rolls, writs, memoranda, &c., of the Exchequer, from Salop 
to Kidderminster, and thence to Westminster. Vale Royal, 6 Sept. (Rot. 
Liberate 11 Edw. I. m. 4.) 
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Edward himself arrived in Shrewsbury at the close of 
August, and passed his time until the middle of December, 
betwixt this place and Rhuddlan, personally superintending 
the expedition. The effect of this vigorous course of action 
was fatal to Llewelyn’s independence, and he was compelled 
to enter into an agreement to pay fifty thousand marks for 
admission to the king’s favour, to cede to the Marcher barons 
the lands they had taken possession of, as well as finally to 
perform the oft-demanded fealty. These with other parti- 
culars, forming the substance of a lengthy treaty of peace, 
concludedat Aberconwy, and subsequently ratified at Rhudd- 
lan, were the means of staying for a little while longer the 
effusion of blood. 

A treaty enforced, rather than entered into with cheerful 
good will, could not continue permanently binding upon the 
humiliated vassal.! It would in fact only endure until the 
propitious moment should arise for re-asserting the rights 
which duplicity had invaded, or hostile force had crushed. 
Family dissensions had indeed long exercised their baneful 
influence in weakening the power of the Principality. At 
length awakened to a sense of the misery of their intestine 
discords, the Welsh chieftains besought the brothers to unite 
against the common enemy. On former occasions it has 
been noticed what success this natural alliance brought to 


1 The terms of this treaty might have been more readily acquiesced in on 
the part of Llewelyn, through his desire to espouse the Ae Eleanor de 
Montfort, then a captive in the king’s hands, whom he married immediately 
afterwards. The following entries on the Liberate Roll detail some of the 
expences during her restraint. 

Rex baronibus de scaccario. Allocate Bartholomeo Le Jovene, consta- 
bulario castri Bristol, xc. libras quas per preeceptum nostrum liberavit diver- 
sis hominibus qui nuper ceperunt Almaricum de Monte Forti et Alianoram 
sororem suam: de dono nostro. T.R.apud Turr. Lond. 18 Julii. (Liberate 
4 Edw. I. m. 5.) 

£93. 18s. 4d. to be allowed to Geoffrey de Picheford, constable of 
Windsor castle, for the expenses of Alianor de Monti Forti and her family 
dwelling there, from Michaelmas-day, a® 4, to Tuesday after the Feast of 
St. Augustin, the apostle of the English, a* 5. Windsor, 1 June. (m. 3.) 

£64 to be allowed to Richard de Coleshull, sheriff of Som. and Dors. 
for the expenses of Almaric de Monte forti and others, prisoners in Corf 
castle, from the Eve of the Purification a* 4, to Tuesday after the Feast of 
St. Mark, a® 5, viz., 64 weeks. Westminster, 29 April. (m. 6.) 

£25. 10s. to be allowed to Geoffrey de Pycheford, constable of Windsor 
castle, for the support of Alianor de Montfort and her family, from Tuesday 
after the Feast of St. Augustin, a* 5, to Michaelmas. Westm. 18 Jan. (m. 3.) 
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the scattered mountaineers, and in this their last important 
struggle, it may be seen how much firmer would have been 
their position had they acquired the art of conquering their 
national jealousies. They had at length learnt by experience 
that nothing would satisfy Edward but unconditionally yield- 
ing to the yoke of his tyranny. They had tried what effects 
could be produced by mildly stating their causes of complaint, 
but the answer they received was of too evasive and dark a 
nature to mislead them. The conferences were long con- 
tinued, but all the negociations came to nothing, and the 
question could only be settled by an appeal to arms. The 
first encounter was favourable to the Welsh. It was indeed 
a severe blow to the English monarch, when he heard that 
his troops were defeated at Moel-y-don. Yet what could a 
mere handful of undisciplined troops effect, when the flower 
of all the English forces were arrayed against them? and 
though extraordinary acts of valour distinguished the little 
band in their next conflict in Radnorshire, the issue was 
destructive to the unhappy patriots. This action, near Builth, 
terminated in the death of Llewelyn, and after his fall (1282), 
the cause of freedom was entirely lost. The sovereignty,’ 
indeed, devolved upon his junior brother, but, alas! it was 
only an empty title; the inheritor of a Celtic throne was a 
wretched fugitive, chased like one of the mountain wolves 
from his lofty shelter, now seeking security in the steep 
fastnesses of his native hills, hidden in the morass or in the 
dark solitude of woods, equally impervious to light as to 
human footsteps. He wandered a famishing, despairing out- 
cast. His life, rather than his dominions, was the first 
object of safety. How much pain would he have been 
spared, how much disgrace would have been saved his re- 
lentless persecutor, had he died in this melancholy extremity! 
Some wretched creatures (their names have been transmitted 
in dishonour on the documents of the time,) who had shared 
the princely bounty, were found perfidious enough to divulge 
the lurking-place of their royal master. With his wife and 
children he was carried before Edward at Rhuddlan, who 
sternly refused to admit the fallen captive into his presence, 
and immediately ordered him to be placed in close confine- 

1 The Great Roll of the Pipe 5 Ric. I. acknowledges the title of Queen 


as belonging to the Welsh sovereign consort. “In terris datis Emme 
Regine de Nowales xxiii.s, & iv.d.” 
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ment. Harsh and unexpected as this treatment appears, it 
was however only the prelude of the royal sorrow, since 
worse usage was in reserve. 

An entry upon the Welsh Rolls (25 June, 11 Edw. I.) 
states that Anian ap Ivor and other Welshmen delivered to 
the king, whilst he was at Aberconwy, that portion of the 
most precious wood of the Cross, brought into Wales by 
St. Neot, from the Holy Land, called by their countrymen 
Croysseneyght, which had belonged to Llewelyn and his an- 
cestors; in reward for which act of sacrilegious spoliation 
they had the privilege granted to them and their heirs in 
perpetuity, of being exempt from all military service except 
in the four cantreds, and then not at their own charge. 
Besides this relic, about the same time Edward received the 
jewels and regalia of the ancient British kings, together with 
the crown of Arthur. Now, also, he contemplated removing 
the see from St. Asaph to Rhuddlan, which, in consequence 
of the royal sojourn, the construction of a new castle, and — 
the great influx of Englishmen, was growing into a flourish- 
ing place. The famous Statute of Rhuddlan, which will 
always remain a testimony of his comprehensive mind and 
legal acumen, was not passed until the following year. 
These passing incidents serve to show that Edward could 
direct his attention as well to circumstances of minor im-. 
portance as to the extension of conquest. With the same 
enlarged conceptions he issued commissions, a little later, to 
enquire into the injuries done in the late wars to the 
Churches and other property in Wales; amongst others, to 
the Cathedral of St. Asaph, the Convent of Friar Preachers 
at Rhuddlan, and to Strata Florida. The inhabitants of 
Rhuddlan itself, together with those of Aberconwy and 
Caernarvon, partook largely of the royal grace, receiving 
ample charters, by which they were free from toll in all 
parts lof the realm. 

David, in the first instance, was consigned to prison at 
Rhuddlan. His sons remained with him until the middle 
of July, when the king sent a writ from Caernarvon to 
Henry de Lacy, ordering him to deliver Llewelyn to Richard 
de Boys, to whose charge was also consigned by Reginald de 
Grey, Justice of Chester, Owain, the other son. Both of 
them were to await further mandates, the dark nature of 
which we are only permitted silently to conjecture. The 
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father was subsequently removed to Shrewsbury, where a 
great Council of the English nobility was summoned to en- 
quire into the most prudent method of treating the hapless 
captive. He was already prejudged by the tone of the royal 
injunction, which spoke of him as one who was versed in 
treachery, fraud, intrigue, incendiarisms and human slaugh- 
ter; yet these unsparing invectives were adroitly tempered 
with specious lenity towards the culprit, and ostensibly, the 
barons were wheedled by the idea that the king wished to 
entertain the question of dealing with him as an exile or an 
orphan; enriching him from the demesne of the crown, shel- 
tering him under monarchical protection, and placing him 
honourably among the illustrious retainers of his court. It 
could not be difficult for those to whom such insinuations 
were addressed, to comprehend the insidious intimation. 

On the 28th of June, 1283, the formal process was issued 
for attendance at Shrewsbury, on the morrow of St. Michael, 
(Sept. 30.) More than a hundred temporal peers were sum- 
moned, besides nineteen justices and members of the council, 
two citizens from each of upwards of twenty towns, and two 
knights from each county in England. About half of this 
collective assembly sat upon the trial.’ It was soon finished, 
and it devolved upon the judges to pronounce their sentence. 

The end of Llewelyn was entirely worthy a warrior prince; 
he died on the battle-field defending the liberty of his coun- 
try, not less in the path of glory than in the sacred exercise 
of a martyr’s duty, receiving in his last moments the solemn 
peace and benediction of the.Church. The hand of ven- 
geance, however, which was too short to reach him living, 
outraged his mutilated hody when it was cold and powerless. 
His brother David expired under the most unnatural suffer- 
ings. Ingenuity strove with inhumanity to render the mode 
of his execution an indelible stain upon the judicial notions 
of the age. Torn to pieces by horses, then hung and be- 
headed, his heart and bowels plucked out from the palpi- 
tating corpse, the mangled carcase distributed among four of 
the chief towns of England, which, to the eternal infamy of a 
barbarous age, and to glut the greedy appetite of sycophants, 
savagely contested the possession of his quarters, and 

1 In the list of persons summoned an asterisk is affixed to about half the 


number, and it is probable that such a mark indicated the names of those 
who attended. Parl. Writs. v. i. p. 15. 
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the head, stuck up at the Tower of London, by the side of 
his brother’s, were the last acts of this mournful tragedy. 
We know not the ultimate lot of his widow. The fate of 
his sons was discreetly hidden from the knowledge of the 
world. But we are informed that the daughters of the two 
last princes of Wales sought, under the habit of nuns in the 
monastery of Sempringham, a more certain tranquillity than 
regal life could bestow. With this fearful proceeding, 
ended the independence of Wales as a separate kingdom.’ 
C. H. HartsHorne. 





INSCRIBED STONE AT LLANFIHANGEL Y 
TRAETHAU, MERIONETHSHIRE. 


Inscribed Stone at Lianfihangel y Traethau. 


TuE stone, of which the above engraving is a representation, 
is situated in the church-yard of Llanfihangel-y-Traethau, in 
Merionethshire, about six yards due west of the church. 


1 A search through the Great Rolls of the Pipe, and other contemporary 
documents, has not thrown any additional light on this most interesting 
question. The Welsh Rolls of 10 and 11 Edw. I. contain protections for 
the people in the Welsh expedition with the king, and summonses to attend 
him with horses and arms, and also orders for provisions to be sent into 
Wales. The writ for payment of expences of pickling and salting the 
Prince's quarters, alluded to in the author's account of the Parliament of 
Acton Burnell (Arch. Journ. ii. 337) has hitherto eluded his researches. 
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It is square, though rude, about six feet high, and leans 
considerably. It has already been delineated in Gough’s 
Camden, but not at all correctly. The inscription, to be 
read downwards, extends over the four sides of the stone, 
more or less, and though but slightly incised, is very plain 
and well-defined. The first letters I at first read H | and a 
small ¢ reversed; but a learned antiquary maintaining with 
Mr. Gough, that the commencement should be read a cross 
and small h (++ nh), I was induced to make a second and 
closer examination of the stone, when I saw my first im- 
pression was not correct, nor was Mr. Gough’s reading the 
right one. Before I proceed, I beg leave to say that I can 
vouch for the accuracy of the accompanying engraving. 

My opinion of the inscription, which I submit to the 
judgment of my elder brother antiquaries, is that the first 
part should be read as a Cross and H in one; then | and a 
small reversed c, (+115); for though the cross does not 
quite join the second perpendicular stroke, yet there are 
sufficiently plain indications of its once having done so, as 
may be seen by the engraving. My reasons for adopting 
this reading are these. If, as the annotator on Camden con- 
tends, the first word (hic) is, a cross and small h (-Fh), why 
should there be éwo perpendicular strokes to the (so called) 
h? And why does not the reversed ¢ join the perpendicular 
stroke? For, if we look at the rest of the inscription, there 
is no unnecessary reduplication of strokes, nor are any parts 
of the letters disjointed, nor properly joined to each other; 
but on the contrary, both these mistakes, so common in in- 
scriptions of this kind, are scrupulously avoided. 

This contraction of the cross and H (-FH) will not, I 
think, appear either far-fetched or unreasonable, when we 
look at the remainder of the inscription, which is not only 
one mass of contraction, if I may so speak, but also what 
the French palzographers call “ enclavée,” that is, one letter 
locked within the other, which excuse will apply to the c 
being minuscule and reversed. 

Thave seen an instance of an H being crossed on the side, 
(though on the contrary side to that in the present example, 
and in rather a different way,) in the inscription on the west 
side of the tower of Llanengan Church, Caernarvonshire, in 
the monogrammatic sign 1s, where the left-hand stroke of 
the is crossed at the top. 
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Of the remaining part of the inscription, there is no doubt 
as to the /etters, and the reading would be in full: 


+bESTSEPVGV WIEDERMATS 
ODELEV @ PMV EDFcay 
PANCECLAy 
'N IePRE INI REG 


& 


+ HIC EST SEPVLCHRVM WLEDERMATIS 
ODELEV QVI PRIMVS EDIFICAVIT 
haNC ECCLESIAM 
IN TEMPOREWINI REGIS. 

Thus the only difficulty we have in decyphering it satis- 
factorily is in the name of the person interred, which, to say 
the least of it, is a singular, and certainly an uncommon 
one; and in the latter part, EWINI REGIS. 

The £, as will be seen in the engraving, is nearly mid- 
way between the r in Tempore, and the w in the following 
word, and thus may belong to either word. I am, however, 
inclined to think that it belongs to Tempore, because, if it 
did not, we should find the mark of contraction over the R, 
which has reference to some succeeding letters being omitted, 
as in PMV, ECLA, &c., whereas it is over the Pp, showing 
that the letters which are omitted in the word Tempore must 
be, between the p and Rr, namely, 0; the latter part of the 
word, (RE,) being entire. 

But we still remain as much entangled in this maze as 
ever; for who was this King Winus or Win? The. 
copy of the inscription given in Gough’s Camden is very 
defective ; independently of the first word being given as a 
cross and h (*h), the horizontal marks of contraction over 
the Pp in Primus in the second line are omitted; and the 
same may be said of that over the last letter in the second 
line, the v in Edificav[it]. The ©, which I before said, was 
nearly half-way between the r and w in the last line, is put 
close to the w, and the mark of contraction over the £ and 
a of Reg[is] in the last line, is also totally omitted. Besides 
this, the letters are represented longer or shorter, as the case 
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may be, than they really are, and are altogether too thick 
and clumsy, those in the original being very thin, and as 
finely cut as the nature of the stone (a schistose breccia) 
would admit. 

The small 1s over the T in Dermatis, the Pp in Primus, 
and the L in Ecclesiam, are uncommon. The date of the 
inscription, judging from the form of the letters, (which is 
all we have to go by,) I should suppose to be of the twelfth 
century. In Gough’s Camden, (vol. i. plate 2,) is given an 
inscription to the memory of one “ Ilbertus de Chat,” found 
on an altar-tomb, when laying open the foundation of the 
Monastery of Monkton Farley, Wiltshire, in which the let- 
ters are “enclavées,” and of the same form as in the Llanfi- 
hangel-y-Traethau inscription, and probably of the same date. 
In the same plate is given an inscription, parallel to that at 
Monkton Farley, and also to that which is the subject of this 
paper, both in the form of the letters and in their being 
enclavées in the same way. It is to the memory of Bishop 
Roger, of Salisbury, in the Cathedral; and its date is 1139. 

T. L. D. Jones Parry. 


Madryn Park, Caernarvonshire, 
April 8th, 1848. 


The stone at Llanfihangel-y-Traethau had been previously 
examined and delineated by our indefatigable correspondent, 
Mr. Westwood, who has furnished the above drawing of the 
inscription conjointly with Mr. Jones Parry; and the sub- 
joined remarks on this subject are from the pen of the 
former of these gentlemen. 


“T have carefully examined Mr. Parry’s and my own rub- 
‘bing of the Llanfihangel y Traethau inscription, There is 
a very thin down stroke (one-eighth of an inch) close to the 
straight stroke of the h. I do not see that it is connected 
with the horizontal bar at the cross. Mr. Parry would read 
these strokes, 4441, that is, --HIO=--FHIC. Now the 
first character isa +. The next (that is the thin stroke) I 
can only believe to be a lapsus calami of the sculptor. It is 
not of the width of the strokes of the other letters; and in 


fact, the conjoined widths of this thin stroke, together with 
the space between it and the h, and the width of the first 
stroke of the h, are not wider than the single stroke of the fol- 
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lowing letters, E and S. It is just as though the sculptor 
had made a thin stroke first, next a broader one, and had 
then forgotten to chip out the spaces between them, Had, 
moreover, the round part of the h been intended for a c re- 
versed (9), it would have been as high as the rest of the 
letters, instead of being only half as high. Moreover, the 
inscription itself contains another h of the same form (in the 
word hANC), as well as several c’s of the full size and Ro- 
man shape. 

“T have no doubt of this inscription being of the Norman 
period. You will find it correspond in many respects with 
the legends of the Bayeux tapestry ; and, if such is the case, 
it will be a reproach to Welsh Historians if we are not to be 
able to determine and recognize either the king, E w1N1, or 
the founder of the church WLEDERMAT ODELEV, who 
must of course have been a man of note. 

“The locality of this stone is one of the most picturesque I 
ever saw; and it deserves a visit from all lovers of the beau- 
tiful, as well as of the antique.” 

J. O. Westwoop. 
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[ADDITIONAL DocuMENT, A.D. 1247, COMMUNICATED BY W. W.E. Wynne Esq., 
FROM A COPY IN THE POSSESSION OF StR ROBERT WILLIAMES VAUGHAN, Bart.] 
Omnisvus Xfi fidelibus presentes literas visuris vel audituris Grifi- 
nus, Maredut, Howellus, Madocus filii madoci, et Ernni filius 
Griffini salutem in domino. Noverit universitas vestra quod con- 
troversia oborta inter filios Yvaf filii maredut ex una parte & 
abbatem & conventum de valle crucis ex parte altera super terminis 
inter crevauc & alhdkenbeber tali mode est sopita. Ita videlicet 

quod permissione utriusque partis in nos compr 

Nobis vero conferentibus adinvicem super hac causa provisum est 

quod crevauc in terminis suis meloribus (sic) & amplioribus sicut 

dominus madocus filius donavit predictis monachis 

de valle crucis comuni consideracione nostra & aliorum virorum 

ex sententia in perpetuum adjudicavimus. 

partes finaliter habende & tenende providimus quod predicti ies 

quingue libras argenti vel earundem valorem memoratis filiis Yvaf 
reformata est coram nobis Cvenit (sic) inter 

eos persolverent. Ita dumtaxat quod sepedicti filii Yvaf pro se & 
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pro heredibus suis quicquid juris in predictis habuisse 
dicebant ipsis die & loco nobis presentibus, & multis aliis simul & 
semel omnino renuntiarunt. Sed quia perspeximus & luce clarius 
constat dicta lis contra monachos nimis injuste mota est 
& ne hoc de cetero a ceteris exquisita industria & malo ingenio in 
consequentiam traheretur de comuni consilio nostro & legalium 
hominum nostrorum paci et quieti monachorum in posterum pro- 
videntes monasterium de valle crucis cum omnibus possessionibus 
redditibus & tenementis omnibus etiam terris cum pertinentiis & 
terminis, in silvis, in pascuis & pasturis, in aquis, et piscariis, in 
montibus & moris, nemoribus, & omnibus aliis rebus, super terram 
et subtus, ad idem monasterium pertinentibus in puram & perpe- 
tuam elemosinam (sic) pro salute animarum nostrarum et ante- 
cessorum necnon successorum nostrorum prout melius et efficacius 
in cartis domini madoci divisim & gregatim & nominatim, prout 
eclam munimentis nostris eisdem monachis collatis & concessi 
(sic) (sic) abbati et conventui de valle crucis deo et 
beate marie ibidem servientibus carte nostre presentis munimine 
penniter (sic) confirmare decrevimus. Profitemur siquidem & pre- 
sencium literatum nostrarum atestatione contestantur Nos ten)i de 
cetero predictos monachos cum omni juro (sic) suo & justitia pro 
viribus nostris contra omnes homines manutenef proteg 

favendo fovere & defensare. Ita quod nec nobis nec ullis aliis 
liceat contra pre monachos litem movere vel super memo- 
ratis terris & os in causam trahere vel aliquo alio modo 
in hac parte vexare aut perturbare. Se sint in pristina pace. . . te 
et securitate ut possint facilius devocius fiducialius ad id ad quod 
. . . » mpu sunt deo desservire et pro nobis ad ipsum jugit¢ preces 
fundere. Facta est au[tem] hec confirmatio nostra anno gratie 
M?.C.C°.xl°vij® quinto die decembris & ut hec donatio nostra. . . 

- um rata sit & inconcussa presentes literas sigillorum nos- 
trorum u impressione duximus roborandas. _ Hiis tes- 
tibus de religiosis, videlicet, dompno Madoco, tune tempore [ab- 
bate] de valle crucis, Yvone pore, Nennio & Philippo monachis 
eiusdem loci, Adam filio peredur, Jervisia fratribus de ordine predi- 
catorum. De secularibus de Malaur, lewelyno filio madoci, Itello & 
Kenuircho filiis Grifi Seys, Jorwerth & Ennrius filiis Yvaf, Madoco 
filiomelir. De Yal, Lewelyno filio Ynyr, madoco filio Jorvert, Cadu- 

de Kilken. De kenleht, madoco & philippo 
filiis Philippi filii alexandri. De Mohcenant, Itello filio Goronu 
filii Kaducani, Madoco rufo, & multis aliis. 
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ON THE ANCIENT PORTABLE HAND-BELLS OF 
THE BRITISH AND IRISH CHURCHES. 


No. I. 


The Bell of Armagh, 
(In the Collection of the Royal Irish Academy ; 


Tue object of the following pages is to bring together a 
number of scattered notices relative to certain objects of 
great antiquity, which, although for many ages regarded 
with the highest veneration by the early Christians of the 
British and Irish Churches, have long been disused and 
neglected. I allude to the small ancient quadrangular por- 
table hand-bells of iron and bronze, which Mr. Wakeman, 
in his account of the collection of antiquities formed by the 
Royal Irish Academy, notices as not the least interesting of 
the objects of the early Christian period. As the notices 
which I have collected together relative to this class of 
objects clearly shews that they were regarded with the like 
feelings of veneration in Wales and other portions of Great 
Britain where the British Church was maintained as in 
Ireland, I have not hesitated (seeing that no general paper 
on the subject has hitherto been published) to bring all 
these different notices together in order more fully to illus- 
trate such as are applicable only to Ireland, more especially 
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as we know that the early British Church differed in no 
respect from that of Ireland.’ Archzologists have in fact 
learned that it is only by comparing the archeology of 
cognate countries that a solid system can be established. 

Fosbroke has collected a great number of notices of the 
use of bells amongst the Greeks and Romans, especially for 
secular purposes. They were used, however, in the mys- 
teries of the Cabiri and Corybantes, and were also carried 
in funeral processions. The form of one of the ancient 
kinds is preserved in the modern sheep-bell (which somewhat 
resembles in form the portable ecclesiastical bells of the 
Irish.)? 

Bells are first mentioned as connected with ecclesiastical 
purposes by Venerable Bede, in a passage relative to the 
death of the Abbess Kilda, in which the use of the bell for 
calling the congregation together upon the death of one of 
its members, is distinctly alluded to. In the monastic 
societies of Northumbria and in those of Caledonia‘ bells 
were in use as early as the sixth century. 

A brass bell was used in the Latin Church to convoke the 
people to church; but the form of consecration of bells in 
the Romish Church is not earlier than the tenth century.® 

‘Staveley® informs us that the Welsh and Irish used to 
think that bells could perform cures, miracles, &c., and 
Fosbroke’ has collected various notices of the regard in 
which bells were held amongst them; and, in the remote 
ages of the Celtic Churches, bells were even supposed to 
possess wonderful powers of locomotion.* 

They were made of gold, silver, or brass, and the early 


1 Bede, Eccl. Hist. vol. ii. cap. 4. 

2 The Honorable C. R. Neville, in the number of the Journal of the Bri- 
tish Archeological Association, for January, 1848, mentions the discovery, 
among other articles, of a small sheep-bell, in a barrow which he opened in 
the north-east part of Essex. It would be interesting to know whether 
this were not, in reality, one of the early ecclesiastical bells, and if so, 
at what period the interment in the barrow took place. 

3 Eccl. Hist. lib. iv. cap. 23. 

4It is probable that in the original statement, the word Scotland was 
used instead of Caledonia, the writer alluding to Ireland, which was known 
in the early ages of Christianity under the name of Scotia, the religious 
establishments of the north of Great Britain having been founded by Irish 
saints, 

» Bingham’s Antiq. i. 316. 6 Staveley on Churches. 

7 Brit. Monach. 429. 8 Popular Antiq. ii. 594. 
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pilgrims used to leave them behind as memorials (says Ara 
Frode) that they were Christians when they visited heathen 
countries. 

Durandus informs us that there were six kinds of bells 
used in the ancient monasteries, namely, Squila, rung in the 
refectory ; Cymbalum, in the cloisters; Nola, in the choir; 
Nolecta, or Duplex, in the clock, &c. The small hand-bells 
of the Irish and British Churches would in this classification 
belong to the kind termed Nola, from the city of that name 
in Campania, where Paulinus, its bishop, first invented bells 
about the year 400. 

I have met with no notice of the mode of employment of 
these small hand-bells in any of the works on the early 
liturgies which I have consulted; whether, therefore, used 
as altar-bells, or whether employed in their ambulatory ad- 
ministrations by the early Christians in these islands, cannot 
therefore, perhaps, be now determined. Moreover their 
employment, or at least the reverence bestowed upon them 
in these islands, seems not to have been shared in by the 
continental Church. 

Another question seems also to arise from the apparent 
want of a clapper. Were they not struck by an unattached 
clapper? It is remarkable that the nunierous illuminated 
Anglo-Saxon manuscripts (many of which contain illustra- 
tions of the various customs of that early period) give us 
no clue to the use of these small hand-bells. Strutt, who 
collected such ample materials from this source, has given 
nothing bearing upon the present subject in his work on the 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities. 

The bells so highly reverenced by the British and Irish 
Christians during the middle ages, were relics of some one 
or other of the early founders of Christianity in these 
islands, to whom they had belonged, and which had been 
preserved ever since the time of the saint in the monasteries 
or other religious establishments, founded by the saints 
themselves, or elsewhere, kept in the custody of an heredi- 
tary keeper. 

Bells appear to have been used in Ireland as early as the 
time of St. Patrick. They are mentioned in the lives of 
most of the early saints, in the Annals of the Four Masters, 
and in other ancient compositions. Giraldus Cambrensis, 
in his Welsh Itinerary, as translated by Sir R. C. Hoare, 
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says that “both the laity and clergy in Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales, held in such veneration certain portable bells, 
that they were more afraid of swearing falsely by them than 
by the Gospels, because of some hidden and miraculous 
power with which they were gifted; and by the vengeance of 
the saint, to whom they were particularly pleasing, their 
despisers and trangressors were severely punished.”* 

Mereddin speaks of a bell us an ecclesiastical appendage 
to the churches in Wales. 

“The bell of the monks at Llandydoch ; 
I predict concerning Llandydoch, 
That there will be neither bell nor beam.” 
Myr. Arch. vol. i. p. 134, quoted in Williams’ 
Eccles. Antig. of Cymry. 

This would seem to imply a turret-bell. 

During the period that Gildas was pursuing his pious 
labours in Ireland, we read that his twenty-three brothers 
were engaged in obstinate warfare with King Arthur It 
was not long after Arthur’s triumph over these chieftains 
that Gildas left Ireland on his return to England, bringing 
with him a wonderful bell, which he intended to carry as a 
present to the pope. On his way he made a visit to St. 
Cadoc, who was then living at Llancarvan, and who made 
several vain attempts to obtain the bell. When Gildas 
arrived at Rome, and delivered his bell into the hands of 
the Pope, the latter ordered him to carry it back and present 
it to St. Cadoc, and it long afterwards continued to be one 
of the wonders of Wales, on account of its efficiency in 
discovering theft and exposing falsehood. 

Mr. Wright,’ who has attempted to disprove the authenti- 
city of the work of Gildas, adduces this incident of his 
mission to carry a bell to the Pope, as a proof of its incon- 
sistence with all our notions of the character of the age in 
which Gildas is said to have lived, not more than half a 
century before the mission of St. Augustine, “at which time 
it may,” he adds, “be doubted whether it were even known 
at Rome, with any degree of certainty, that the British 
Church continued to exist.” 

In reply to this observation we may quote the following 


‘And see Hardiman’s Jrish Minstrelsy, quoted in Wakeman’s Handbook 
of Irish Antiquities. 
? 'T. Wright, Biograph. Brit. Literar. Anglo-Saxon period, pp. 117, 118. 
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passage relative to the practices of the British Church in 
the days of St. Germanus. 

“It is important to shew the great antiquity of certain 
ecclesiastical customs, the origin of which is sometimes 
referred to a later period; one characteristic of the British 
Church in the fifth century was the great honour paid to the 
sanctuaries, and offices of religion. Every person who met a 
priest, made obeisance to him, and asked him for his blessing. 
Similar marks of respect were also paid to churches and the 
appurtenances of divine worship, such as ells, service-books, 
and vestments,”* 

Gildas is also said to have sent St. Brigit, as a token of 
his regard, a small bell, cast’ by himself.’ 

At the time when St. Teilo was raised to the episcopal 
dignity, we are informed in the Liber Landavensis (p. 342,) 
that “the people presented him with a bell, that was more 
famous than great, more valuable in reality than appearance, 
because it exceeded every organ in sweetness of sound; it 
condemned the perjured, it healed the sick, and what ap- 
peared most wonderful, it sounded every hour without any 
one moving it, until being prevented by the sin of men, who 
rashly handling it with polluted hands, it ceased from such 
sweet performance. Nor was he presented with such a gift 
unsuitably, for like as a bell invites men from the depth of 
sleep and slothfulness to church, so the eminent prelate Teilo 
being made a preacher of Christ, by incessant preaching 
invited them to heaven.” From this account we should be 
led to believe the bell of St. Teilo not to have been one 
of the portable bells; we are informed, however, by Mr. 
Williams, that “the patriarch of Jerusalem presented St. 
Teilo with a small bell, which is supposed by some to have 
been at the church of Glascwm, in Elvein, in the time of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, and to have been called Bangu.”* 

Sir Henry Spelman‘ objected to the accounts published 
concerning some of the early synods, as having been taken 
from MSS. of the twelfth century, and as containing the pro- 
mulgation of excommunications, interdicts, and anathemas, 
the depositing of crosses with inverted bells on the ground, 


1 Lives of the English Saints, St. Augustine, p. 35. 
2 Liber Landavensis, Life of St. Teilo; Girald. Cambr. Jter. Camb. lib. i. 
c. 1.; Moore’s Ireland, p. 257; Williams’ Eccles. Antig. of Cymry. 
3 Eecles. Antiq. of Cymry, p. 188. 4 Concilia, vol. i. p. 186. 
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&c., “when it is clear that the crosses and the use of bells 
were not known in the British churches ;” upon which Cressy, 
in his Church History, asserts “that in the gests of St. 
Oudoceus, (second bishop of Llandaff,) in the year of grace 
560, we have demonstrated that both these were known and 
used by the Brittains,” &c. The following is the legend con- 
cerning the bell of St. Oudoceus at Llandaff, to which Cressy 
evidently refers : — 

“St. Oudoceus being thirsty after undergoing labour, and 
more accustomed to drink water than any other liquor, came 
to a fountain in the vale of Llandaff, not far from the church, 
that he might drink, where he found women washing butter, 
after the manner of the country, and sending to them his 
messengers and disciples, they requested that they would 
accommodate them with a vessel that their pastor might 
drink therefrom ; who ironically, as mischievous.girls, said, 
‘we have no other cup besides that which we hold in our 
hands, namely, the butter ;’ and the man of blessed memory 
taking it, formed one in the shape of a small bell, and he 
raised his hand so that he might drink therefrom, and he 
drank. And it remained in that form, that is, a golden one, 


so that it appeared to those who beheld it, to consist alto- 
gether of the purest gold; which by divine power is from 
that day reverently preserved in the church of Llandaff, in 
memory of the holy man, and it is said that by touching it, 
health is given to the diseased.”? 


Llantwit Town Hall. 


1 Liber Landavensis, p. 378. 
: Eccles. Antig.of Cymry, p. 188. This inscription is, however, said by Mr. 
Williams, “to be written in characters apparently of the age in which that 


ARCHAEOL. CAMB, VOL. III] II 
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Mr. Williams? informs us that the bell of St. Itutus, which 
was much venerated in the middle ages, was lately dis- 
covered at Llantwit, inscribed, “Sancte ILTUTE oRA 
PRO NOBIS. It was not until after I had left Llantwit, 
during one of my excursions in South Wales, that I was 
informed of the existence of this bell. I however imme- 
diately returned there, and eagerly sought for it in the belfry 
of the church, but without success, and was on the point of 
leaving the town, when I discovered that it was fixed on the 
gable of the town-hall, of which the above engraving is a 
representation. 

The bell itself, as well as the style of the inscription, at 
once convinces us that this bell is not the bell of the saint, 
but that it was cast at a later period, when his name had 
become reverenced. 

Respecting the bell of Saint Iltutus, at Illtyd, we find the 
following notice in Holinshed’s Historie of England, p. 161: 

“Toward the latter end of King Edgar’s daies the Welsh- 
men moved some rebellion against him. Whereupon he 
assembled an arme and entering the countrie of Glamorgan 
did much hurt in the same, chastising the inhabitants verie 
sharpelie for their rebellious attempts. Amongst other 
spoiles taken in those parties at that time by the men of war, 
the bell of Sainct Ellutus was taken away and hanged about 
a horsses necke and (as hath been reported) in the after noone 
it chanced. that King Edgar laid him downe to rest, where- 
upon in sleepe there appeared one unto him and smote him 
on the breast with a speare. By reason of which vision he 
caused all things that had beene taken away to be restored 
againe. But within nine daies after the king died. Whether 
anie such thing chanced or that he had anie such vision it 
forceth not.” 

This statement is evidently copied from Capgrave’s Nova 
Legenda Anglia, in which the word nola is employed, and 
the following given as the completion of the story: “ Prefatus 
interea equus nolam deferens nullo compellente cum toto 
armento equestri nole dulcedinem sequente sabrinam transi- 
vit et usque ad iltuti ecclesie januam pervenit. Ibi enim 
nola illico super saxum cecedit et ex casu unius partis frac- 
turam usque hodie in miraculi memoriam apparentem credit. 


holy man lived ; that is, they are similar to the letters of Samson’s monu- 
ment in Llanylltyd Vawr.” And see Hughes’ Hore Britann. vol. ii. p. 358 
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Et cum singuli fratrum singulos equos accepissent et de va- 
loris inequalitate discordia orta fuisset, die crastina viderunt 
equos omnes equales et nullum alium in valore preceden- 
tem.” 

Another bell (cimbalum) is also noticed by Capgrave in 
his Legends cf St. Illtyd, as follows: 

“Legatus interim quidam gilde historiographi illuc trans- 
iens cimbalum eneum a gilda compositum et sancto pontifici 
david transmissum deferebat et ecce sine humano motu cim- 
balum clare sonare cenit. Quo audito iltutus exiens pul- 
chritudinem illius et souum admirans quo deferretur didicit. 
Cum autem sanctus David cimbalum in manibus teneret et 
nullum sonum redderet inquisivit si a quoque in via proba- 
tum vel tactum fuisset. Et audito quod factum fuerat ait 
Scio quod magister noster Iltutus illud affectans petere noluit 
sciens illud mitti ad me. Revertere ad speluncam et cimba- 
lum ex parte mea magistro meo conferre stude. Quibus 
auditis venerunt monachi et abbates iltutum gum gaudio ad 
monasterium reduxerunt.”—Capgrave, Nova Legenda Anglia, 
1516, “De Sancto Iltuto Abbate et Confessore, fol. 188.” 

At Llangeney, (Llangenan, or St. Cenan’s,) near Crick- 
howel, we are informed by Jones (Brecknockshire, vol. ii. 
p. 467) that a “small bell was dug up (some years previous 
to 1809) on the site of the original chapel or oratory of St. 
Cenan, on a farm eastward of the present church, called Pen- 
y-daren, upon the summit of a little rocky knoll, as the name 
signifies. The shape is singular; instead of being round, as 
usual, it has four sides or faces, is eleven inches in height 
from the handle, by which it was hung from the mouth, 
which expands, and is considerably broader than the top, 
where it is about four or five feet in circumference, whereas 
at the bottom it is sixteen feet eleven inches.* It does not 
at present weigh twenty pounds; but the iron, which was 
formerly cased with bell metal or brass, is much corroded, 
and the tongue or clapper is gone. It is now in the posses- 
sion of the Rev. H. T. Payne.” No vestige of the walls of 
the oratory of the saint remains, but near the spot is the 
Ffyon Genan, or sacred well of St. Cenan, formerly cele- 
brated for its medical virtues, as also, if we believe Carew’s 


_ * In the corrections of the volume it is stated that the bell of St. Cenan 
is only seventeen inches in circumference at the top, and twenty-four at the 
mouth. This will make it very similar to the Irish portable bells. 
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Survey of Cornwall, for giving the command for life to 
whichever of a newly married pair should first drink of its 
waters, and which, on one occasion, led to a bottle of it 
having been taken to church by the bride, in order thereby 
to steal a march on her husband, who she knew intended to 
avail himself of a draught. 

An ancient copper bell, which, from the slight description 
given of it, was evidently one of the ecclesiastical bells, is al- 
luded to by Mr. Rowlands, in the Antiguitates Parochiales, 
published in the Arch. Camb., vol. iii. p. 59, near to the town- 
ship of Tre’r Drew, or of St. Beuno, formerly subject to the 
monastery of Clynnog, a fact which he considered to be con- 
firmed by the ruins of a chapel there, commonly called Capel 
Beuno, near the house of Tre’r Drew, and also by a certain 
copper bell of an unusual shape, which is religiously pre- 
served at the house of Tre’r Drew, called Cloch* Velan Veuno, 
i.e. the yellow bell of Beuno. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, in his Itinerary through Wales, (Sir 
R. C. Hoare’s edit. vol. i. fo. 5,) states that at Elevein, in the 
church of Glascum, (a small village in a mountainous and 
retired situation between Buallt in Brecknockshire and 
Kington in Herefordshire,) is a portable bell endowed with 
great virtues, called Bangu, and said to have belonged to St. 
David. A certain woman secretly conveyed this bell to her 
husband, (who was confined in the Castle of Racdergwn, 
near Warthremon, which Rhys, son of Gruffydh, had lately 
built,) for the purpose of his deliverance. The keepers of the 
Castle not only refused to liberate him for this consideration, 
but seized and detained the bell; and on the same night, by 
divine vengeance, the whole town, with the exception of the 
wall on which the bell hung, was consumed by fire. 

Sir R. C. Hoare (ib. p. 22,) adds that the bangu was a 
hand bell, kept in all the Welsh churches before the Refor- 
mation, which the clerk or sexton took to the houses of 
the deceased on the day of the funeral. When the procession 
began, a psalm was sung; the bellman then sounded his 
bell in a solemn manner for some time, till another psalm 


* «The word Cloch would seem to imply that a hard slate or flat stone 
was originally used by the Cymry, to answer the purpose of a bell.” — Wil- 
liams’s Eccles. Antig. Cymry, p. 188, and Dr. Pugh’s Dictionary, sub voce. 
See, however, the observations on the Celtic word Clocca, in a subsequent 


page. 
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was concluded; and he again sounded it at intervals till the 
funeral arrived at the church. The bangu was at this 
period deemed sacred, which accounts for the superstitious 
attributes given it by Giraldus. This ancient custom pre- 
vailed till lately at Caerleon: a bell of the same kind being 
carried about the streets, and sounded just before the inter- 
ment of a corpse; and some old people now living remember 
this ceremony to have prevailed in many other places. 

Mr. Pennant, speaking of St. Winifred’s Well at Holywell, 
Flintshire, says, “a bell belonging to the church was also 
christened in honour of her. I cannot learn the names of 
the gossips, who, as usual, were doubtless rich persons. On 
the ceremony they all laid hold of the rope, bestowed a 
name on the bell, and the priest sprinkling it with holy 
water, baptized it in the name of the Father, &c. &c.; he 
then clothed it with a fine garment. After this the gossips 
gave a grand feast, and made great presents, which the priest 
received in behalf of the bell. Thus blessed it was endowed 
with great powers: allayed (on being rung) all storms: di- 
verted the thunder-bolt: drove away evil spirits. These con- 
secrated bells were always inscribed. The inscription on that 
in question ran thus: 

Sancta Wenefreda, Deo hoc commendare memento 
Ut pietate sua, nos servet ab hoste cruento ; 


and a little lower down was another address : 
Protege prece pia, 
Quos convoco, Virgo Maria. 

The name of another celebrated Anglo-Saxon saint is also 
connected with a bell.” Aubrey, in his Miscellanies (p. 148) 
says, “ At Paris, when it begins to thunder and lighten, they 
do presently ring out the great bell of the abbey of St. 
Germain, which they do believe makes it cease.’ The like 
was wont to be done heretofore in Wiltshire. When it thun- 
dered and lightened, they did ring St. Adelm’s [Aldhelm’s] 
bell at Malmesbury Abbey. The curious do say that the 
ringing of bells exceedingly disturbs spirits.” 

J. O. Westwoop. 
(To be continued.) 


! This is a common practice in France and other parts of the Continent, 
during thunder-storms, at the present day. — Epp. Arcu. Cams. 
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ANTIQUITATES PAROCHIALES. 


No. 


Trer ARTHEN. 


As his interim tenentibus et eorum 
successoribus per aliqua secula, major 
pars hujus ville ad Gruffinum de 
Penrhyn, et ad Pilstonianam de Caer- 
narvon familias descendebant, e qui- 
bus dominus Wilhelmus Griffith de 
Caernarvon, utrisque familiis ortus, 
his tenuris per eas sibi devolutis, pro 
suo heredio potitus est, cujus pronep- 
tis Margareta Griffith de Trefarthen, 
domino Griffino Jones de Castell- 
march, initis inuptiis, totum invexit 
heredium, hujus quoque Margarete 
filia Margareta Jones de Castellmarch 
hanc terram cum toto heredio domino 
Wilhelmo Williams de Vaenol, baro- 
netto, matrimonio attulit, ubi non diu 
perstitisset, cum dominus Wilhelmus 
Williams baronettus, ultimee Marga- 
rete nepos, vir efferee indolis, et male 
feriatis consiliis niminm deditus, suam 
hujus ville partem, sedem certo 
amenissimam, una cum toto esse, 
quibusdam conditionibus preitis, Gu- 
lielmo tertio regi Anglie suisque 
heredibus (amanter nescio an amen- 
ter) in perpetuum legavit; et nunc 
spectatissimee ejus vidue domine 
Helene Domini Roberti Vicecomitis 
Bulkeley filiz, pro dote est. 


Altera pars hujus ville: nunc vocatur 
Tai cochion, i.e. edes rubentes, quas 
Dominus Thomas Holland de Berw, 
miles, cujus hoc preedium erat, non 
ita pridem extruxerat. Hic multo- 
ties, suo solito, anni tempore moratus 
est: hic apothecam ad mare sitam, 
quippe mercaturam vir sagax ex- 
ercuit, strenue fabricatam habuit. 
Hoc predium cum toto heredio 
Thomas ille miles, suo ex fratre ne- 
poti, Domino Audoeno Holland he- 


X. 
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In. time the greater part of the 
township descended from these ten- 
ants and their successors to the fami- 
lies of Gruffydd of Penrhyn, and 
Pilston of Caernarvon. Mr. William 
Gruffydd of Caernarvon, sprung from 
both families, possessed these tenures, 
which had devolved to him through 
them, as his own inheritance; but 
the daughter of his niece, Margaret 
Gruffydd of Tref-Arthen, conveyed 
the whole estate by marriage to “Mr. 
Gruffydd Jones of Castell-march. A 
daughter of this Margaret also, viz: 
Margaret Jones of Castell-march, 
brought by marriage this land, with 
the whole inheritance, to Sir William 
Williams of Vaenol, baronet; but it 
had not continued long in that fa- 
mily, when Sir William Williams, 
baronet, nephew of the latter Mar- 
garet, a man of wild disposition, and 
too much given to bad counsels, 
bequeathed (I know not whether out 
of love or from madness) his own 
share of this township, doubtless a 
most delightful situation, together 
with all its appurtenances, on certain 
conditions entered into beforehand, 
to William III. king of England, and 
his heirs for ever: and now it is the 
dowry of his most excellent widow, 
the Lady Helen Williams, daughter 
of Robert Lord Viscount Bulkeley. 
The other part of this township is 
now called Tai cochion, i.e. red 
houses, which Sir Thomas Holland, 
Knt., whose property it was, had not 
long since erected. Here he usually 
resided for a season of the year; and 
here by the sea side he had a strongly 
built warehouse, for, being a clever 
man, he carried on the trade of mer- 
chandise. The said knight, Thomas, 
left this property, with the whole in- 
heritance, to his brother’s son, Mr. 
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redi reliquit; Audoenus ille filium 
suum Thomam Holland heredem 
scripsit; Thome illius filio, Domino 
Thome Holland sine prole defuncto, 

atruelis ejus Dominus Thomas Hol- 
land hanc terram cum toto esse adep- 
tus est. Tertia pars hujus ville est, 
que vulgo vocatur Cefn y ferwen, ab 
antiquis heredibus, Griffiane de 
Penrhyn familie, pretio facto, se con- 
tulit; ex hac ad Fachwen in agro 
Arvonensi, e re pertinebat ; exinde 
ad familiam de Llandegfan, cujus 
Dominus Johannes Owen de Prysadd- 
fed, jam heres est. Terra hee ex 
se maxime foecunda est, omni parte 
grano et gramine leta; nec arborum 
estivo sole umbris, nec vivarum se- 
pium hyemali frigore suffugiis caret ; 
salientibus aquis refrigerii et rigatio- 
nis gratia hic illic scaturit ; quicquid 
certo, vite humane vel necessitatibus 
vel deliciis inservit; hic pre aliis 
hujus insule locis affatim blandeque 
provenit ; nec uspiam puta, si daretur 
optio, honestiorem gratioremque vi- 
vendi et possidendi locum, quam ad 
hance villam, in toto insule ambitu, a 
quovis, non nimis altis magnisque in- 
tuente posse eligi, mihi facile persua- 
surus sum. 


Bopowyr. 


As Offwyr, i.e. Eubatibus Druidarum 
sacerdotibus, hanc villam suam pre 
se tulisse etymologiam, nempe Bod 
Offwyr, mihi aliquando autumare 
contigit; de hac re ne verbum quidem 
in Regis aut Episcopi Extentis invenire 
liquet ; non interim diffiteor me hance 
cum vicina villa de Myfyrion in qui- 
busdam chartis ad villam de Gwyd- 
ryn seu hamletas vel portiunculas 
separatas, appertinentes reperisse ; 
quod nihilominus toto ccelo a veritate 
alienum existimo ; potiorique ratione 
has binas, viz. Bodowyr et Myfyrion 
ville de Porthamel, adductus sum 
ascribere connumerandas, quoniam, 
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Owen Holland, his heir. This Owen 
appointed his own son heir ; the son 
of the said Thomas, Mr. Thomas 
Holland, having died without issue, 
Mr. Thomas Holland, his brother's 
child, acquired the land with all its 
appurtenances. The third part of 
this township, which is commonly 
called Cefn y ferwen, came by pur- 
chase from the old heirstothe Gruffydd 
family of Penrhyn; from this it de- 
scended to Fachwen [Vaughan ?] 
in Caernarvonshire ; and thence to 
the family of Llandegfan, of which 
Mr. John Owen of Prysaddfed is now 
the heir. The land is of itself very 
fertile, abounding throughout with 
corn and grass; nor does it want the 
shades of trees as a shelter against 
the summer sun, nor of quickset 
hedges against the winter chill. It 
is here and there full of spring water, 
which refreshes and irrigates the 
ground ; indeed whatsoever adminis- 
ters to the need or pleasure of human 
life may be had here more plenteously 
and genially than in any other part 
of the island. Indeed I am firmly 
persuaded that, if one had his choice, 
a more beautiful and agreeable spot 
to live in and to possess could not be 
selected in the whole circuit of the 
island, by any one of moderate ideas, 
than the township in question. 


Bopowyr. 


I HAVE sometimes thought that this 
township derived its etymolygy, as it 
were Bod Offwyr, from Offwyr, viz. 
the ovatic priests amongst the Druids; 
but I cannot find a word about it ei- 
ther in the Royal or Episcopal Extents. 
Yet I was inclined to think that I 
had discovered this, together with the 
neighbouring township of Myfyrion, 
in certain deeds relative to the town- 
ship of Gwydryn, whether hamlets 
or separate portions in it; which, 
nevertheless, I now suspect to be as 
far as possible from the truth; and I 
am induced by a stronger reason to 
ascribe these two, Bodowyr and My- 
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ut de hac prius enarrem, Evanum 
Hibernicum, vulgo Evan Wyddell, 
hanc villam possedisse et apud Bod- 
owyr sedem constituisse in confesto 
est ; sed eam villam, in qua hic Eva- 
nus Wyddel suam figebat sedem, 
scil. Bodowyr Regia Extenta palam 
predicat villam fuisse de Porthamel, 
in qua Evanus ille, imprimis tenens 
conscribitur, quod plane evincit hanc 
esse partem vel hamlettam ville de 
Porthamel ; ideoque hallucientes fu- 
isse, qui hac de re aliter senserunt, 
omnino oportet. His pretermissis, 
ad rem familia accessurus sum. Or- 
tum accepit ab Evano illo Hibernico, 
qui suos in hoc loco penates consti- 
tuit. Is filius secundus Mereduthi 
Ddu de Porthamel, ex secunda con- 
juge, que Hibernia vel ex Hibernicis 
natales duxit natus; ea de re Hiber- 
nicus a matris gente cognominatus 
Evanus Wyddell unicum filium habuit 
nomine David ap Evan Wyddell. 
David ille duos progenuit filios, Leoli- 
num et Hwlkinum, inter quos suas dis- 


pertuit terras: Leolinus senior natu pro 
sua habuit Bodowyr, Berw, cum plu- 
rimis aliis in hac regione terris, quas 
ille duobus filiis legavit, scil. Rheso 


et Howelo. Rheso dedit Bodowyr, 
Howelo Berw, de quo infra. Rhesus 
ap Llewelyn de Bodowyr unum tan- 
tum habuit natum, viz. Howelum ap 
Rhys ap Llewelyn, qui etiam unicum 
filium habuit, Rhesum ap Howel ap 
Rhys de Bodowyr, qui repetitis nup- 
tiis, tres habuit filios, quos suis ditavit 
terris. Primus ex prima conjuge fuit 
Hugo ap Rhys ap Howel, cui Mosso- 
glen et Bodowyr issa. Secundus 
Mereduthus ap Rhys ap Howel cui 
Bodowyr, et tertius David ap Rhys 
ap Howel (vicarius de Llanidan) cui 
Gorsedd Wydryn pater conferebat. 
Mereduthus ap Rhys ap Howel, se- 
cunde uxoris filius, apud Bodowyr ex 
Catherina Owen ap Meiric uxore sua, 
quatuor progenuit filios, Rowlandum, 
Rhesum, Owinum et Davidem. Row- 
landus sine prole obiit. Rhesus tunc 
heres scriptus, progenuit Jasperum 
Price (postmodo vicarium de Llan- 
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fyrion, conjointly to the township of 
Porthamel, since, to speak of this first, 
it is clear that Evan the Irishman, 
commonly called Ieuan Wyddel, pos- 
sessed this township, and had his 
residence at Bodowyr; but that town- 
ship in which Ieuan Wyddel fixed 
his abode, viz. Bodowyr, the Royal 
Extent openly declares to have been 
the township of Porthamel, and there- 
fore they who have thought differently 
on the subject must have been alto- 
gether under a mistake. But to dis- 
miss these matters, I proceed to 
family affairs. He who fixed his 
residence in this place derived his 
origin from the said Evan the Irish- 
man. He was the second son of 
Meredydd ddu of Porthamel, by a 
second wife, who was by birth an 
Irishwoman. Being thus designated 
an Irishman after his mother’s family, 
Teuan Wyddel had an only son named 
Davydd ap Ieuan Wyddel. Davydd 
begat two sons, Llewelyn and Hwl- 
kyn, between whom he divided his 
lands; Llewelyn, the eldest, had for 
his share Bodowyr and Berw, with 
several other lands in this district, 
which he bequeathed to his two sons, 
Rhys and Howel. To Rhys he gave 
Bodewyr, and to Howel Berw, of 
whom we shall speak again. Rhys 
ap Llewelyn of Bodowyr, had only 
one son, namely, Howel ap Rhys ap 
Llewelyn, who also had an only son, 
Rhys ap Howel ap Rhys of Bodowyr, 
who, having married twice, had three 
sons, whom he enriched with his 
own lands. The eldest, by his first 
wife, was Hugh ap Rhys ap Howel, 
to whom his father gave Mossoglen 
and Bodowyr Issa; the second, Me- 
redydd ap Rhys ap Howel, to whom 
he gave Bodowyr; and the third, 
Davydd ap Rhys ap Howel, (vicar of 
Llanidan,) to whom he gave Gorsedd 
Wydryn. Meredydd ap Rhys ap 
Howel, son of his second wife, begat 
four sons at Bodowyr of Catherine 
Owen ap Meiric, his wife, namely 
Rowland, Rhys, Owen, and David. 
Rowland died without issue. Rhys, 
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idan.) Jasperus Price Henricum 
Pricefilium heeredem constituit. Hen- 
ricus ille Mariam filiam genuit, que 
Domino Edmundo Fitzgerald (ex 
Giraldinarum familia Hibernica orto) 
nupta, hance terram nunc _possidet. 
In hac villa preedium de Llyslew ja- 
cet, quod olim ad domum Bodowyria- 
nam jure pertinebat hereditario, erat- 
que (divisione inter filios facta) e sorte 
Hwlkini ap David ap Evan Wyddel, 

uam Gronus filius Hwlkini Gwilimo 


ap Gryffydd ap Gwilym de Penrhyn- 


vendidit. In familia Griffiana apud 
Plasnewydd in parochia de Llanidan 
diu substitit, usque ad Robertum 
Griffith, Mauritii heredis filium, qui 
Henrico Rowlands Bangorensi epis- 
copo vendidit, a quo item rei literarize 
apud Botwnog in Llun promovende 
eleemosynario jure in perpetuum con- 
cessum est. Bodowyr ista et Cae 
Mickney e sorte Hugonis ap Rhys ap 
Howel erant, et ad Mossoglen hue 
usque adnexa, pertinent, quas jure 
matris Dominus Arthurus Owen Ba- 
ronettus possidet et colonis elocat. 


Terra hee avenacei secaliceique 
grani bene ferax est, majorique ex 
parte, pecoribus alendis imprimis 
commoda. Duo molendina juxta se 
posita, suis irrotant aquis, que a 
Rowlando Meredydd, insigni ilo mo- 


lendinorum conditore, extruebantur. 
(To be continued.) 
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being then nominated his heir, begat 
Jasper Price, (afterwards vicar of 
Llanidan.) Jasper Price appointed 
his son, Henry Price, as his heir. 
The said Henry had a daughter, 
named Mary, who, being married to 
Mr. Edmund Fitzgerald, (descended 
fromthe Irish family of the Geraldines) 
is now in possession of the land. In 
this township is situated the property 
of Llyslew, which formerly belonged 
by hereditary right to the house of 
Bodowyr, and was (when a division 
was made among the sons) the share 
of Hwlkyn ap Dafydd ap Ieuan 
Wyddel, which Goronwy, the son of 
Hwlkyn, sold to Gwilym ap Gruffydd 
ap Gwilym of Penrhyn. It remained 
in the Gruffydd family of Plas newydd 
in the parish of Llanidan for a long 
period, until the time of Robert 
Gruffydd, son of Morris, an heir, who 
sold it to Henry Rowlands, bishop of 
Bangor, by whom it was appropriated 
for ever by eleemosynary right for 
the furtherance of education at Botw- 
nog in Lleyn. Bodowyr and Cae 
Mickney were the portion of Hugh 
ap Rhys ap Howel, and they reach 
to Mossoglen, which has hitherto 
been always annexed to them. Sir 
Arthur Owen, Bart., owns them in 
right of his mother, and he lets them 
to farmers. 

The land is rather productive of 
oats and rye, and for the most part is 
very advantageous for rearing cattle. 
There are two mills close to each 
other, and turned by the same water, 
which were erected by Rowland Me- 
redydd, the celebrated mill builder. 





LETTERS OF E. LHWYD. 
COMMUNICATED BY W. W. E. WYNNE, ESQ. 


Oxfd. June 16. 93. 


St I rec? y¥ obligeing Letter of May 28, and I esteem my self 
very happy in a correspondent y* is so able and willing to encourage 


me in what I have undertaken. 
ARCHAOL. CAMB. VOL. III. ] 
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I am very sensible y° Gentlemen you mention are all of them able 
to supply me with very material Informations on this Subject. But 
I must chiefly depend upon your Interest in them: and my other old 
Fr4 Mr. Rich. Jones's, for I design not any elaborate or compleat 
thing : but onely to add, as concisely as I can such Remarks of my 
Friends and correspondents, as I shall think pertinent. The doeing 
of it well; would require a journey into y® Countrey ; which would 
take up more time and expences, than Mr. Swall (ye Bookseller con- 
cerned) is willing to allow. If what we doe now, will prove worth 
acceptance; something more material may be attempted hereafter, 
especially if some of our more judicious and learned Gentm. shall be 
disposed to favour it. But to your Queries. 

1. I take it for granted that y® word Béd, as in vulgar Speech, 
it signifies the same with the Latin Verb esse; so at other times it 
signified y® same with esse a noun subst. viz. a Being; and by De- 
grees it came to signifie a Mansion or place where a man hath his 
being. Thus Hafod is doubtlesse so call’d quasi Bod haf; which 
word is at present used, & I suppose was anciently appropriated, to 
signify a Summer hut up in y® mountains, made use of onely that 
time of the year; for makeing Butter and cheese; as they doe at 

resent not onely about Snowdon & Cader Idris, and elsewhere in 
Wales ; but likewise in Switzerland and many other places amongst 
y°® Alps. Tis very clear to me ¥ we never borrow’d y® Welch word 
Béd from y® English aboad: for béd is doubtless one of y® most pri- 
mitive words of our language: & being but a monosyllable, is more 
radical or simple than y® English, which is composed of two. But 
enough of Béd. 

2Q. Whether Swyns &c. be used by the English? Some of 
my acquaintances at Queen’s Coll. tell me that amongst y® vulgar 
people of Cumberland and Westmoreland; *tis very common for 
some old women to pretend to y°® cureing of most diseases by Charms: 
and I doubt not but such remains of Gentilism; may be found 
amongst most Nations. 

3 Q. Whence comes y® Superstitious Customs of Rhamanta? I 
take this to be also one of the Remains of Gentilism: and there 
being no light in History of our Religion whilst we were Heathen 
(for ‘Tacitus his saying "twas y° same with that of ye Gauls, makes not 
much) little or nothing can be sayd in this matter. I take y* proper 
Signification of y® word to be y® same with darogan ; for I imagine 
(tho I will not be positive) that ye first Syllable is but a compound 
preposition, & yt manta was much of y° same sense, with y® Greek 
word pavtis. 

4Q. What was y® Original meaning of Coelcerth nés Galan 
Gauaf? By y° Tradition we have of it in some places; “T'was 
in memory of some Victory over y® English. Which if true 
we may hope one time or i to find it recorded in some British 
M.S. I am apt to think that such an Antiquary as Mr. Robert 
Wyn! of Hengwrt was, or Mr. Maurice of Cefn y Braich, would 


1 A marginal note has Q” Vaughan. 
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presently resolve this Query. But I doubt we have not any such 
now in Wales: tho I would not be understood as if in regard of this I 
undervalued other Studies; w*" are farre more profitable, and affoard 
no lesse Diversion. I have not time to add any more at present, nor 
in case I were at leasure, much more to say, than that I am. 


Sst 
Y* much obliged & affec- 
tionat Kinsman, E. Lhwyd. 


I hear several Gentlemen concern’d in y® English Counties, have 
allready deliverd up their parts for y° Press; so that it concerns us 
to hasten, least we come in y® rear, as y° W. Gentl. who attended 
k. J. 1. and sayd he was as good a Shentleman as those that went 
before, but that his Kephil was lame. Tell Cardo that I expect a ten- 
penny epistle from him very speedily. 

For y® Rev’ M. John Lloyd 
Scholemaster at Ruthyn, in 
Denbighshire. 


Oaf. July 6, 93. 

Dear friend 

I receiv’d two letters from you, since I wrote by y° Carrier : 
both very instructive and obligeing. I should be more forward in 
my Answers, but yt I am unwilling to be too expensive to you: neq. 
enim tantus cessator es, ut calcaribus indigeas. S* Roger Mostyn is 
expected here from London to night, if he be not already come down. 
I shall apply myself to him, as you advise, & I hope to find him fa- 
vourable. Your information of the names of y® Toménydh, and of 
their scituation near each other, was very acceptable. 

To your query whether it has been anciently, y® custom of any 
Nation, to tumble down stones upon their enemies, from steephills ? 
I reply yt Pufendorff (in a h. Dutch Treatise of ye commonwealth of 
Europe) relates yt 1300 Switzers, (who you know inhabit such a 
country as North Wales,) put to flight Leopold Duke of Austria, 
whose army consisted of 20,000 men ; after they had first by tumbling 
down stones upon them, brought them into confusion, and if I may 
trust my memory Q. Curtius informs us, y* Alexander met with such 
receptions now and then, in his Expedition. 

A catalogue of y® Carnedheu which have been denominated from 
ersons y* died and were probably buried there would be acceptable. 
Ve may gather from Virgil’s Epitaph on Balista y* celebrated rob- 

ber; y*it was an ancient custome to thro heaps of stones on y® graves 
of malefactors : 


Monte sub hoc lapidum tegitur Balista sepultus : 
Nocte, die, tutum carpe viator iter. 
I have seen a fellow march nine times about Gorphwysfa Peris a 
Carnedh under Snowdon hill; repeating ye L*s Prayer, and casting 
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in a stone at every turn: whence I am apt to imagine y* St Peris or 
some one else lies buried there; thé their tradition be onely that he 
was used constantly to rest there after he came up y® steep hill below 
it. I think with Mr. Thelwal that we are wholy in y® dark about 
our celebrated Helen Luedhog; and that we have no warrantable 
History to prove who she was, or where she lived: but because I 
have had no opportunity of perusing British MSS. I can say little in 
this matter. I can see no reason why y Wydhfa, should be so call’d 
quast Gorweddfa, as Dr. Davies informs us. If we take y® word in 
its natural & most obvious signification, it imports a Desert or Wild 
place: so foxes have been some times call’d Gwyddgwn ¢. ¢. Wild 
-dogs, as y® Irish still call them. At a place call’d Llech Idris in 
Trawsfynydh parish I copied once this inscription 


PORIVS HIC IN TYMVLO IACIT 
HOMO - - = RIANVS FVIT 


The people call it very well Bédd Porws. But this I suppose can 
not be y® same with that you mention from Mr. Thelwal, tho it be 
of y® same place, and may (1) extorted to y® same sense. I thank 
you kindly for your Inscription at Clocaenog. You say you have 
been exact in copying it: but have you no scruples left? or may we 
venture to publish it, for it differs much from Mr. Camden’s? I can 
account for the name of Crygfryn I think very well; for Crig signi- 
fies (sic) an ancient Tumulus; thus Crig-Howel a small Town of Caer- 
mardhinshire is so called from one of these Tumuli; where they 
found last year a curious collection of Silver coyns, consular, as well 
as Imperial. I have observ’d several others of y® ancient Barrows 
(for so they call y™ here) call’d Crig: as Crig [wan in Caermardin- 
shire. Crigmor and Crigin Hereffordd in Cardiganshire, &c. and I 
doubt not but y Wydhgrig (rectius forsan y Wyrddgrig) is thence 
denominated. Suppose (if you dare believe your guide) you employed 
a boy to search a whole day about y® turberies you mention, for y° 
Gravestone lost? By Arian y Cor, is most commonly understood 
not Roman coyn but old English coyns. The time y* I give you to 
inform y* self in y® Antiquities of y* country (as occasion shall be 
offer’d and as you find your self at leasure) is as long as you can take 
delight in it: but I have promised to have my task ready by y? last 
of August: which will be but a small matter of what I hope we shall 
pick up in seaven years; for I have no thoughts of neglecting this 
Study as long as I live. 

I have seen y® places calld y* Pedestrau & Equestrau. But this 
later (if they shewd me y® true place so denominated) was not by y° 

lace where y® Roman Horse swam over. I shall enquire farther 
into y® Paper you mention at Lhyn, about y* Extent of North Wales. 
Dr Davies under y® word Oyffin tells us y® confines of Gwynedh & 
Powys. One Mr. John Aubrey, Fellow of ye Royal S. shew’d me 
once a letter of Mr. Wyn’s of Cerig y Drudion, which is perhaps y® 
paper you mean. But I have it not, nor ever had it. I know he’s 


(') The word 4e is here, no doubt, unintentionally omitted. 
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able to give a Beginner in these Studies considerable information ; 
and therefore should be very glad to receive anything of his: y® more 
y® better. Mr. Camden says nothing of Edernion and Glyn Dowr- 
dwy, and very little at all of Merionydhshire ; but has left Mr. Jones 
and you elbow room enough. I would gladly go to y° charges of 
transcribeing y* names of y® Parishes from y® Registers of Bishops’ 
courts. What you tell me of Mr. Mostyn is most acceptable news. 
I shall be sure to observe his commands in not mentioning his name, 
and in any other injunction he’s pleased to lay on me. Mr. P. of 
Mathavarn has promised me Mr. Pr. of Llan Vyllin’s notes. As 
for miracles and y® old saints, I'll not medle with y™. Molliter 
ossa cubent; quiescant cineres. Adieu. 
E. Lh. 
For y°® Reverend Mr. John Lloyd, 
Scholemaster of Ruthvyn 
in Denbighshire, 
North Wales. 
Chester post.! 





ARVONA MEDIAVA. 


_ COLLEGIATE CHURCH OF CLYNNOG FAWR, 
CAERNARVONSHIRE. 


No. I. 
(Read at Aberystwyth.) 


Tue earliest account of the foundation of a Religious House 
at this place is that given in the Legend of St. Beuno, pub- 
lished by Bishop Fleetwood in his Life of St. Winefred; and 
in translations from the original MS. of the legend, preserved 


1 On the back of this letter is the following entry, in the handwriting, 

apparently, of the Rev. John Lloyd: 
“ Queries put to my Brother by E. C. 

. At Cefn Caer, y* Antiquities found there. 
- W‘ ancient Priviledges belong to Dinas of Mouthwy. 
- Dél-Gelleu unde dicta. 
. It. Ardudwy. 
- Unde Harlech? An Caer Colun or Colyn. 
. An Lle Herbert ? 
. De Traeth-Mawr & Traeth-bychan. 
. De Sarn Elen. 
. De Caergai. 
. An Dee sit Du in any: part of Wales. 
- De Llyn-Tegid, an Pimblemere sit corrupte Penllm-mere. 
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in the library of Jesus College, Oxford. The words of the 
legend are as follows:— 

“But the greatest man that believed was Cadvan, king of 
North Wales, who gave Beino a great deal of land. And 
when Cadvan died, Beino went to visit Cadwallawn, Cadvan’s 
son, who succeeded him in the kingdom of North Wales. 
And Beino begged to have the land Cadvan had promised; 
for he had there no place to worship God, or to dwell in. 
Then the king gave Beino a place in Arvon, called Gware- 
dog. [Gwaell.] And Beino gave the king a gold sceptre, 
that Cynan, the son of Brochwell, had given him at his 
death, — which sceptre was worth sixty cows. And there 
Beino built a church, and began a wall about it. And ona 
work-day when he was making this wall, and his disciples 
with him, behold they saw a woman with a little child in 
her arms, begging of Beino to bless the child. ‘Stay wo- 
man, a little,’ said Beino, ‘till we finish this work.’ And the 
child cried, and would not be pacified. Then Beino asked 
the woman wherefore the child cried. ‘Good Saint,’ an- 
swered the woman, ‘he has good reason.’ Beino said, ‘What 
is that reason? ‘Why, without doubt, the land which thou 
possessest and buildest on,’ said the woman, ‘is the inheri- 
tance of this child.’ Then Beino bid his disciples withdraw 
their hands from the work, while he baptized the child, and 
to prepare him his coach, —‘and we will go with this wo- 
man and her child, to visit the king, who gave me this land.’ 
Then Beino and his disciples set out with the woman and 
her child, and came to Caer Seint, [Segontium] where the 
king was, (now called Caernarvon.) Then Beino spoke to 
the king, ‘Why hast thou given me another man’s land?” 
‘And who,’ said the king, ‘doth claim it?’ Beino said, “The 
child that is in that woman’s arms, is heir to this land.’ And 
Beino said, ‘Give the child his land, and give me other land 
in its stead, or return me the present I gave thee, — that is 
the sceptre.’ But the oppressing and proud king answered, 
‘I will not change the land: and the present thou gavest me 
I have given it to another. Then Beino was very wrath, 
and said to the king, ‘I will pray of God that within awhile 
thou mayest have no land at all.’ And Beino went his way, 
and left him accursed. Now there was one Gwyddeint, 
cousin-german to the king, who followed after Beino, and 
overtook him the other side of the river Seint, where Beino 
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sate on a stone by the river side: and he gave God and 
Beino, for his own soul and the soul of Cadwallawn his cou- 
sin-german, the town of Celynog, for ever, without any rent 
or service accruing therefrom; and made a good title of it. 
And there Beino wrought many miracles, by the help of 
God, which no man could number.” 

Wynne, in his History of Wales, or rather Dr. Powell, 
whose work Wynne augmented and re-edited, gives a simi- 
lar statement. The account given by Mr. Joseph Lord, of 
Caermarthen, in Browne Willis’s Bangor, and the remarks 
of Pennant, are to the same effect. Lord observes, that when 
St. Beuno had constituted his House, and had become abbot 
of it, he had other priests under him, who “went over the 
country preaching the gospel, doing the other duties of their 
function, and erecting chapels, which became dependent on 
Clynnog, as their Mother Church.” This latter statement is 
so consonant to what we know from other sources of the 
British Church, that we may well give credit to its correct- 
ness; but whether the precise date of 616, assigned by some 
for the first settlement of Clynnog, be correct or not, we 
have no means of determining. 

Professer Rees, in noticing St. Beuno, says that, “he was 
the son of Hywgi or Bugi ab Gwynllyw Filwr, and Perfferen, 
daughter of Llewddyn Llwyddog, of Dinas Eiddyn, in the 
North. He was, therefore, nearly related to Cattwg, and 
Kentigern, with the latter of whom he was contemporary. 
Few particulars of his life are known, though it must have 
extended into the following century, as it is recorded that 
he founded a religious society at Clynnog Fawr, in Caernar- 
vonshire, in 616. The land, upon which the college or 
monastery of Clynnog was built, was granted by Cadfan, the 
reigning prince of North Wales, to whom St. Beuno gave a 
small golden sceptre, as an acknowledgement for the dona- 
tion. He was, in his old age, one of the instructors of 
Gwenfrewi or St. Winefred. His festival is April 21; and 
the churches and chapels dedicated to him, are the follow-. 
ing:”— The Professor then adds a list of eleven churches or 
chapels in different parts of Wales, including Llanfeuno, in 
Herefordshire. 

It would be a gratuitous presumption, in the absence of 
all documentary evidence, to say anything concerning the 
rule or order by which St. Beuno and his religious brethren 
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bound themselves. They were, probably, of that simple re- 
ligious fraternity which tenanted the great monastery of 
Bangor Iscoed, on the Dee, and which peopled Ynys Enlli, 
Ynys Seiriol, and other holy retreats, in the earlier days of 
Christianity in Britain. And, in all probability too, the 
buildings that they inhabited were as simple as themselves; 
though of these no trace is left. It is to this period that 





























Coll, Church of Clynnog Fawr. 


must be referred the forming of the holy well named after 
St. Beuno, which still exists, but in a condition that reflects 
no credit on the taste, to say nothing of the devotion, of the 
district; and the foundation of that church or chapel of St. 
Beuno which adjoined the larger building, but has since 
been replaced by an edifice of later date. We might conjec- 
ture that this chapel stands on the identical site of the ori- 
ginal oratory of St. Beuno; and might quote the parallel 
instance of the chapel of St. Eilian, in Anglesey. St. 
Beuno’s grave, according to the unanimous voice of tradi- 
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tion, is to be found within it: and we are inclined to fix on 
this spot as the cradle of the rest. 

Browne Willis’s friend, Mr. Lord, closes his account of 
Clynnog, with the following tradition: —“The men of Clyn- 
nog have a tradition that St. Beuno caused the materials 
that were used in building the church to be landed on the 
shore just below it. The place where they suppose these 
materials were landed, is a flat sand, on each side which are 
mountains of pebble-stones, which oftentimes in storms en- 
tirely cover the sand, almost even with the rest, by the vio- 
lence of the sea; however, it becomes in a little time as even 
as before, the pebbles being all swept away into their wonted 
places, which thing is much taken notice of by the inha- 
bitants.” 

Leland, in his Ztinerary, vol. v. p. 15, says, “Clunnok Vawr, 
a Monasteri sumtime of White Monkes, suppressed many 
years ago. But the original of this Monaste.i was by S. 
Benow, of whom mention is made in S. Wenefride’s Life. 
The White Monkes were of a newer foundation. Guithin, 
uncle to one of the princes of North Wales, was the first 
giver of Clunnok village and place to Bennow. The church 
that is now ther with cross isles, is almost as bigge as S. 
Davide’s, but it is of a new worke. The old chirch wher 
S. Bennow liyth is hard by the new. This Clunnok stondeth 
almost on the shore of the maine sea, a x miles above Cair 
Arvon, towards the counteri of Lline.” 

If by “ White Monks,” are meant brethren of the Cister- 
cian Order, then the conversion of St. Beuno’s House into 
one of their fraternities must have been subsequent to a. D. 
1128, the time of their first introduction into England. It 
is known that their brethren of Bardsey were also called 
Canonici Albi, though they may have been Augustine Ca- 
nons, and that in this portion of Wales the Cistercian Order 
prevailed: but it has been observed, that Clynnog could not 
have continued very long under this rule, since in the Tax- 
ation of Pope Nicholas, in a.p. 1291, no mention is made 
of any such brethren at Clynnog, but the clerks then resident 
were termed “Portionists,” and therefore formed what we 
now understand by a Collegiate or Capitular Body. 

The extract from the Taxation is as follows:— 

_ “Portio Magistri Aniani Rufi in Ecclesia de Kelynock Vawr, 
ix. m. et dim. 2 
ARCH OL. CAMB. VOL. III.] LL 
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Portiones Wilhelmi Parvi et obventiones viii. m. 

Portio Matthei Capellani in Eadem, vii. m. et dim. 

Portio David Capellani in Eadem, vii. m. 

Portio Magistri Johannis Capellani in Eadem vii. m. et dim.” 


It may perhaps be inferred from this, that Anian Goch was 
the Rector or Head of the collegiate body, and that the 
other four were the whole of the religious brethren. The 
name “Magistri,” may have been applied to two out of 
their number, on account of their being graduates of some 
university. 

A notice, not of the religious house itself, but of certain 
lands belonging to it, exists of a date anterior to that given 
by the great antiquary Leland. This is to be found in the 
Extent of the county of Caernarvon, made about the 26th 

ear of Edward III., wherein it is stated that the vill of 

lynnog is held freely of St. Beuno; though certain feudal 
services and payments are admitted as due from it to the 
prince. The same is stated also of other vills in the county 
of Caernarvon: and the total sum paid per annum into the 
public exchequer, by the vill of Clynnog itself, is there esti- 
mated at 8s. 8d. 

A profound silence is maintained in history upon the for- 
tunes of this religious foundation until we come to the 
reign of Edward IV., when we find a charter from that king 
reciting and confirming former grants of a very remote pe- 
riod, and from which we may perhaps infer that the esta- 
blishment had been damaged by accidents of war and ravages 
oftime. This charter is printed in the Record of Caernarvon, 
pp. 257, 258; but either the copy of the older charters. or 
grants there recited must have been highly incorrect in their 
orthography, or else the transcribers of the MSS. have made 
so many errors, that this portion of the document is scarcely 
intelligible. We are, however, able to supply the deficiency 
in a most satisfactory manner, by means of an old transcript 
from the MSS. of Robert Vaughan, of Hengwrt, who proba- 
bly took his own copy from the original as it then existed in 
the offiee of the auditor of North Wales. This later copy, 
itself a document of nearly a century and a half in date, has 
been communicated to us in the most obliging manner by 
the Rev. John Jones, of Llanllyfni, an antiquary who, for 
Caernarvonshire, and other districts of North Wales, has 
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accumulated vast stores of the most valuable information, 
both documentary and traditional. 


From a MS. communicated by the Rev. John Jones, Rector of 
Llanllyfni, 1848, entitled “Queries for Carnarconshire.” 


Q. Whether any acct of the foundagon of the old monastery of 
Clynnoc Vawr further than in the Monasticon? When the church 
became collegiate? and whether there be not now portionists be- 
longing to the same, and how many? I find 5 portionists temp. 
Ed. i, 

A. There is a tradition among y° vulgar that the monastery (or 
rather y® old church as they call it) of Clynnoc fawr was burnt, and 
Dr. John Davies, in his Welsh Dictionary, maketh menCon of a 
book called Tiboeth, being St. Beuno’s book, w was in the 
church of Celynnog in Arvon, with a black stone thereupon, which 
book had been writ by Twrog or Tauricius, Beuno’s amanuensis, 
in the time of King Cadfan, and escaped the being burnt when 
the church was consumed. Tiboeth quasi Diboeth dxavotos. 
Thomas Willielmus Medicus, author of the Latine-Welsh part of 
the said Dictionary, says he saw that book anno 1594; but no 
tidings of it now for a long time, or rather never indeed since. 
When the church was consumed I cajiot tell, but I find the 
countries of Lleyn and Celynnog Vawr were spoiled anno 970. 


Dr. Powel, p 65. The chancel window of the present church there, 


as appeared by an inscription of late years remaining thereon 
undefaced, was glazed anno 1384, wh but whether y* 
church itself might be ab‘ that time erected I know not. What 
time it became collegiate I cannot set forth, but that it is a colle- 
giate church is undoubted ; and there were vast possessions belong- 
ing to it, as that great and learned antiquary, Mr. Robert Vaughan 
of Hengwrt in com Merioneth setts forth in manner following, 
vizt, 
Ex parte Galfridi Trefnant nunc Prepositi sive Rectoris Ecclesiz 
Collegiatze de Clynnoc Vawr &c. 
Quidam Gwitheint dedit propriam villam suam de Clynnog 
Vawr Deo et S‘e Beunoni, tunc Abbati Abbatiz de Clyn- 
noc Vawr, pro anim4 sua et animé Consobrini sui Cat- 
wallani sine censu regali et sine (sic) alicui quam 
diu fuerit lapis in terr4; ac persone subscripte dederunt 
Deo et S Beunoni terras subscriptas sicut Gwitheint 
dedit Clynnoc Vawr, viz*. 

Cadwalader Rex dedit Graianog. 

Tegwared Reg. dedit Porthamel. Porthamel was Llowarch 
ap Brdn one of y® 15 tribes of Wales his 
possession and inheritance in y® time 
of Ed. ye 3. Cynvrig ap Meredyk 
ddu was owner thereof, descended from 
y® s¢ Llowarch. 
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Mervyn Princeps dedit Carnguwch. This was held of 
Chappel the king as appears by y* Extent made 
dedicated A. 26 Ed. 3, 
to Beuno. | Kadwgan ap Kynvel dedit Bodveilion in Lleyn and 
Bodvel. This likewise held of the king. 


Church | Rodri filius Mervyn dedit Denio. 


dedicated ] 
ree ~esenan Gryffyth ap Tangwm dedit 3™ partem Maestrev. 


Idwal dedit Penrhos. Quere if Penrhos in Twrcelyn in 
Anglesey. 

Rodri dedit 3™ partem Neugwl. This was the prince his 
mannor, as appears by the s4 Extent 26 Ed. 3ti, 

Greau (?) dedit Gorwyn vel Corwyn. 

Rodri filius Idwal dedit Botelog. This held of the king as 
per extent. 

Gwithener filius Tridoc dedit Llanllyfni et Aber Seint. 
Llanllyfni held freely of St. Beuno. 

Cadell dedit Cilcwel. 

Tridoc dedit Coret Gwrvin vel Gwrvai a sylv4 usq, mare. 

Idwal dedit Clynnoc Vechan. Clynnoc Vechan alienated 
likewise, when I cannot set forth. 

Cadell ap Rhodri dedit Brynhudigen. 

Idwal dedit Aberbreint. This came into the king’s hands 
before the dissoluéon of the monastery, as most do think; 
half thereof belongs to the Bishop of Bangor. 

Anarawd filius Rodri dedit Yscalhen in Creudhyn, 

* Chappel ) Cadell dedit* Botwnog & Llwyn Dynwal. These are 
dedicated still held free under Beuno. 
to Beuno. } Rhodri ap Mervyn dedit Pryscol & Nant Soch in Lleyn. 

Cynan filius Hyvael dedit Botelias in Lleyn. Bodelias in the 
parish of Pistyll held of the king as per extent 26 Ed. 
Btii, 

Anarawd dedit Bodegwyn. 

Cadell dedit Eithinog. Eithinog was a villa nativa of y° 
king temp. Edw? 3ti, 

Rodri dedit Llannor in Lleyn. Lilannor held of the king 
temp. Edw? 3ti, 

Anarawd filius Mervyn dedit Dol Belyn (forte Dolbenmaen). 
This likewise a villa nativa temp. Edw? 3ti, 

Greax filius Iwon dedit Dolcoedog, (Dolcadog ?) 

Griffith ap Llewelyn dedit Aberllyfni. This is a fishery held 
now of the crown. 

Elived filius Madoc dedit Maesang (forte Maesawg) in suis 
terminis. 

Iago filius Idwal dedit Bryn Erit (forte Bryn Eryr.) This 
held freely under St. Beuno. 

Griffith ap Llewelyn dedit Trefrew. 

Cadwgawn dedit Llanvawr in Lleyn. Held of the king 
temp. Edw’, 3ti, 
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Gruffydd ap Llewelyn dedit y Vaenol. 

Lunlion ats Coulion filius Llawfron dedit Hirdref in Lleyn. 
This a villa nativa tempor Edw‘ tertii. 

Jonas dedit Bodegros. Held likewise of the king temp. 
Ed. 34. 

Rodri filius Mervyn dedit Mowedd. 

Cadell filius Rhodri dedit Penhyddgen, held of the king 
tempor Ed. 3ti, 

Griffith ap Llewelyn dedit Treflech, held likewise of the 
king, tempore Edw. 33. 

Rodri dedit Penrhos in Twrcelyn. 

Howel filius Cedell dedit duas partes Llecheiddion (fortasse 
Llecheiddior) held of the king 26 Ed. 3, 

Griffith ap Llewelyn dedit Rhoswen issa. 

“ All these are but an enumeration of y® several gifts of good and 
pious persons, whereof there was several and pticular charters, (as 
may be supposed,) but how a great many of these possessions came 
to be alienated from the uses designed by the several donors I can- 
not sett forth; but that it was so appears plainly above. I know of 
noe portionists belonging to the collegiate church of Clynnoc Vawr 
at this time save the rectory of Llan Unda and Llanvaglan in Car- 
narvonshire, near the town of Carnarvon. There are many churches 
dedicated to St Beuno in the counties of Carnarvon and Anglesey, 
and elsewhere in North Wales, but whether they any or w of 
them might be portionists to ye Church of Clynnoc Vawr, I am 
altogether ignorant of. , 

“The township of Clynnog Vawr is held freely under St. Beuno 
this day.” 


The charter of Edward IV. commences by reciting the 
above charter, a grant of Gwitheint, and then refers to other 
grants by the same personage; but here the language of the 
printed document is so obscure that all that we can deduce 
from it is that the church had originally the right of sanc- 
tuary. This document declares that it was an abbey, but 
that not many years after its foundation it was destroyed and 
desolated in the Welsh wars, and that the foundation was 
changed into that of a collegiate church. It then brings for- 
ward the “rector” of the church, under that title, complain- 
ing to the king that the privileges of his church are not 
respected; whereupon the monarch, declaring that he is 
desirous of increasing, rather than diminishing, these rights 
and privileges, confirms all former grants to the rector, and 
interdicts all his officers and other persons whatsoever from 
molesting him in the enjoyment of them. 

No date is given to this document; but it is decidedly of 
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the reign of Edward IV. and we are inclined to connect it 
with the erection of the church as it now stands. This edi- 
fice was built previously to Leland’s time, appearing to be 
of the latter half of the fifteenth century; and probably 
whatever rector it was that had interest enough to obtain 
this new charter, the same possessed sufficient influence and 
spirit to find funds for the erection of a new and handsome 
building. 

We find no mention made of the revenues of this church 
at the time of the dissolution of the monasteries; but doubt- 
less the “portions” of the church did not escape the rapacity 
of the king’s commissioners on that occasion; and subse- 
quently the appropriation of the great tithes and the rector- 
ship was made in favour of the head of Jesus College, 
Oxford. 

The following entries relate to the offerings formerly de- 
posited in the chest of St. Beuno, kept within this edifice: — 


CLYNNOG FAWR. COM: CAERN: 





From the MS. communicated by the Rev. John Jones, Llanllyfni, 
1848. 





688. 
Taken out of y® bon of broad money 4 : 6 
Of all sortes of groates 7:6: 0 
Of four pence halfe pence 24:11 
Of small moneys :8: 0 
Of read (?) moneys :7: 10 
One broken sixpence and one gro (?) nigh 34 


: 8: 


The following extracts from the Mufyrian Archaiology, 


vol. i. p. 482, for which we are indebted to the Rev. John 
Williams, m.a. of Nerquis, record the burial of Hywel ap 
Gruffudd in the church of St. Beuno or Clynnog Vawr:— 


To Hywel ap Gruffudd. 


The red-weaponed chief, the ruler of the golden region of costly 
wine, 

Lies in the corner of the blessed choir of Beuno ; 

The mighty high-famed leader, daring as Clydno ; 

Silent are his remains within their oaken cell. 





NOTES FROM THE RECORDS, ETC. 


Concealed in the earth a fair and worthy Welshman lies, 
He was a promoter of battle — a generous benefactor : 
The receptacle of the dead contains our brave gift, 
Underneath Celynog. 
The floor of Celynog Vawr veils him over : — 
Woe at length to his dependants : — 
The battle flowed with gore—illustrious was his praise — bloody 
his sword : — 
The path of the spear, the course of the javelin, are now in the 
ave. 
- Risserdyn, 1290 — 1340. 
Elegy on Hywel ap Gruffudd ap Tudur. 
In the ground of Beuno’s Church, 
The grave has decked itself with the golden sword — the lock of 
battle — and the azure coat of mail, 
Of a man of steel-like course, and of equal praise with Clydno : 
Woe to his kind that he is no longer alive. 
Gruffudd ap Maredudd, 1310 — 1360. 


Hywel ap Gruffudd was of the “Tudur of Penmynydd” 
family. The name of “Howel ab Gr. ab. Tudur” occurs 
in the Clynnog pedigree (Lewis Dwn, vol. ii. p. 245,) his 
daughter having been married to one of the Clynnog family. 

In the “Life of Gruffudd ab Cynan,” printed in the Myfy- 
rian Archaiology, vol. ii. we read that he bequeathed twenty 
shillings to Christ Church in Dublin, where he was bred and 
born; the same to all the principal churches in Ireland; the 
same to the church of Menevia, (St. David’s); the same to 
the monastery of Chester; the same to the monastery of 
Shrewsbury; more to the church of Bangor; ten shillings to 
Holy Head; as much to Penmon; as much to CeLenawe [i.e. 
Clynnog]; as much to Bardsey, Meivod, Llanarmon, Dineirth, 
and many of the other principal churches. H. L. J. 

(To be continued.) 





NOTES FROM THE RECORDS OF INQUISITIONS, 
HELD FOR THE COUNTY OF MERIONETH, 


In the reigns of Edward III., Richard II., Henry VI., Henry VII., 
and Henry VIII. 


No. IV. 


Inquisitio capta &c: — Rys ap Gruffith ap Griffri, Howell 
ap Gruffith Derwas, Rys ap Gruffith ap Aron, Howell ap 
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Madoc ap Jeuan ap Enion, Gruffith Vychan ap Llewelyn 
Sais, Jeuan ap Llewelyn Sais, Gruffith ap Llewelyn Sais, 
Grono ap Meredith ap Tudur ap Grono, Howell ap Meurig, 
Howell ap Llewelyn ap Grufith Ddu, Rys ap Jokus ap David 
Moyl, Howell ap Rys ap Howell Vychan, et Rys ap Gruffith 
ap Jeuan Vychan, [qui dicunt] quod Meredith ap Jeuan ap 
Llowargh, de ffestinioc, de bonis Jokus Vawr, et Rys ap 
Llewelyn ap Dicws, furat [sic], de bonis Llewelyn ap Einus 
Bach, apud Maentwrog; et Jeuan ap Llewelyn ap Dicws, de 
Trawsfynydd, &c: de bonis Edd ap Einus Baz [Bach]. 

Tanno verch Jeuan Vychan ap Jeuan ap David Ddu, de 
Towyn, 34 Henrici 6. 

Howel ap Juaf Lloyd, et David ap Juaf Lloyd, 34 Hen- 
rici 6. 

Thomas ap Llewelyn ap Madoc, Senescallus de Edernion, 
apud Cynwyd, per sacramenta David ap Madoc Lloyd, David 
ap Gruffith ap Jeuan Lloyd, Llewelyn ap Jeuan ap Jeuan 
ap Llewelyn Ddu, Jeuan ap Howell ap David, David Lloyd 
ap Blethin, Meredith ap Dicws ap Enion, Jeuan ap David ap 
Madoc Coz [Coch], Howell ap Gutto, Dio ap Madoc ap 
Adda, Richard ap Madoc, Dio ap Jeuan Hydur, Gruffith ap 
Jeuan ap David, Jenkin ap Madoc ap Jeuan, qui dicunt 
quod Hwlkyn ap Howell ap Enion, de Elernion,’ furat [sic]. 

Rys ap Jeuan ap Llowargh, Coronator, supervisit Gruffith 
ap Tudur ap Jeuan ap Gwilim. 

Inquisitio apud Dolgelley, 35 [Henrici 6] Meuric Vachan, 
Gruffith ap David Vaughan, Ithell ap David Vaughan, Gut- 
tyn Lylly, Jeuan Vychan ap Gr’ ap Gwyn, Jeuan Lloyd ap 
Griffri ap Gwyn, Madoc ap Enion Varch, Rys ap Gruffith ap 
Jeuan Vychan, David ap Howell ap Enion ap David ap 
Predur, David ap Jeuan ap Tudur, Jeuan ap Ynyr Baz 
[Bach], David a..? Gof, Gruffith ap David ap Jeuan ap 
Madoc, Gruffith ap Ynyr Baz, qui dicunt quod Jeuan 
Vychan ap Jeuan Morgannwg, [et] Guttun Hir ap Meredith 
ap Rys, de Llanwrin, felonice de bonis Howell ap Ynyr ap 
Howell, et Meurig ap Ynyr ap Howell, apud Dolgleder [sic]. 

Grufffth ap Meredith ap Howell, Jeuan Vychan ap 
Gruffith [or “Griffri;” see preceding inquisition] ap Gwyn, 
Llewelyn ap Howell ap Tudur, David ap Jeuan ap Tudur, 
Gruffith ap Edeneved ap Griffri, Meredith ap Llewelyn ap 


1 Query, “ Edernion”? Elernion is in a remote part of Carnarvonshire. 
2 Tllegible; probably “ David ap Gof.” 
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Jeuan Goz [Goch], David ap Howel ap Enion ap David ap 
Predur, Gruffith ap David ap Jeuan ap Madoc, Gruffith ap 
Ynyr ap Howell ap Jeuan ap Meilir, Gruffith ap Ynyr Goz 
[Goch] ap Jeuan ap Enion, Madoc ap Enion Varch, Enion 
ap Howell ap Llewelyn, Rys ap Howell ap Cadwgan, &c. [?], 
quod David Goz [Goch] ap Griffri ap Jeuan ap Meilir, et 
Howell ap David ap Jeuan ap Griffri ap Meilir, et Howell 
ap David ap Gr’ ap Jeuan ap Meilir, de Carno. [The sen- 
tence is not finished in Mr. Vaughan’s MS. ] 

Ego Vivian Palcus vicecomes comitatus Merioneth super 
sacramentum presento quod cum dominus princeps mandat 
[sic] mihi prefato vicecomiti ac omnibus Raglotis et Ringildis 
comitatus predicti [per] breve suum clausum, huic scedulo 
annexato, &c. demonstraui Ithell ap Jorwerth ap Enion, 
Raglodo de Ardudwy, ac Howell ap Meredith ap Jeuan 
Lloyd, de Llanvrothen, et Gruffith ap Jeuan ap Gruffith, 
Ringild de Trawsfyndd, de vwehartro.’ 

Gruffith Vychan ap Llewelyn Sais, de Llanddwywe, gent., 
Howell ap Gruffith ap Tudur, de Llanaber, gent., et Jeuan 
ap Howell ap Jeuan ap Llewelyn, Ringild [sic] de Isartro. 
Edeneved ap Jorwerth ap Enion, de Cynvel, in comitatu 
[predicto], Ragloto, de Estimaner, illis [sic] corpus [or 
“corpis” for “corporis,”] Gruffith ap Dicus Chwith. 

Vivian Palgus, vicecomes comitatus Merioneth. Inqui- 
sitio apud Dolgelley, anno 36 Henrici 6 per sacramenta 
Gwilim [?] ap Gruffith Derwas, Jeuan Vychan ap Gruffith 
ap Gwyn, Gruffith ap Ynyr ap Llewelyn ap Howell, Jeuan 
ap Ynyr Bach, Dio ap Howell ap Enion Penllwyd, Jeuan 
Llwyd ap Howell, Dio ap Howell ap Enion ap David ap 
Predur, Gruffith ap Ynyr Coz [Coch], Gruffith ap y Goz 
[Goch], David ap Gof, Rys ap Howell Cad’, Griffri ap 
Llewelyn ap Gruffith Lloyd, Ynyr ap Enion Vardd, qui 
dicunt super sacramenta quod Jeuan ap Jeuan Morgan® 
furat [sic] equum de bonis Enner Ddwy, apud Garth- 
maelan. 

Jeuan ap Phylip ap Jeuan y Glyn, de Trefeglws, 35 
Henrici 6 furat [sic] 8 vaccas de Madoc ap Dio ap Gwyn, 
de Kevenrhos. 


* * * * * * * * 
'Sic; should be, probably, “de Trawsvynydd, Ringildo [or Ringildis] 


de vwchartro.” 
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per sacramenta ap Jeuan ap Rys, Meredith ap 
Tudur Grono, Llewelyn ap Gruffith ap Rys, Howell ap 
Meredith ap David, Grono ap David ap Llewelyn, Jeuan ap 
Llewelyn ap Jeuan ap Gozlgom(?], Grono ap Tudur ap 
Grono, David ap Vichan, Howell ap Jeuan ap 
Jorwerth, Madoc ap Jeuan ap Cott, Llewelyn ap Jeuan ap 
David Wyn, David ap Gruffith ap [sic], Madoc 
ap Jeuan ap Llewelyn Ddu, David ap Tudur ap David, 
Gruffith ap Grono Veddig, Ithel ap David ap Llewelyn, &c., 
quod [sic] Jeuan ap Owen ap Rys Vachan de Parochia de 
Brymair[?] [probably Llanbrynmair], yoman, et Gruffith 
Goz [Goch] ap Meredith ap Gruffith ap Griffri, de Mow- 
thwy, vi. [sic] de bonis Llewelyn ap Adda ap Gwéhevyn; et 
quod Gwilim ap Guttyn Vryz, Jeuan frater eius, Tudur ap 
Dio Ddu, et Jeuan Wyllt, de Garthbeibio, furat [sic] 30 
vaccas, de bonis Gruffith ap Jeuan ap David ap Jevan 
Penaran, apud Gweherin; et quod Guttyn ap Rys ap Ynus 
Goz [Goch], [et] Jeuan ap Owen ap Rys Vychan, de Mazyn- 
lleth [Machynlleth], equos de Gruffith ap Jeuan ap David 
ap Jeuan Penaran [sic]. Rotulus 240. 

Madoc ap Jeuan ap Gwyn, de Llandecwyn, &c., Tudur ap 
Dio, de Trawsfynydd, David ap Dio dduy, de eadem, Matto 
ap Jeuan ap David, de Llanvair [sic]; et quod Madoc Lloyd 
ap Jeuan ap David ap Philip, de Llanvair, John ap Dicus 
Chwith, de Llandanoc; et quod Edd ap Jeuan Bellyn, de 
Llanvair, et Howell ap Jenkyn ap Jeuan ap Enion, et Jeuan 
Vychan ap Dicus ap Gethin [sic], et Vivian ap David ap 
Jeuan ap Teg’, de Llanvair, et David ap Jenkyn ap Enion 
Ddu, prostraverunt querc’ domini Regis. 

Gruffith ap Howell ap David ap Madoc, de manerio 
Estimaner, 37 Henrici 6. 242. 

Meredith ap Jeuan Kenheliat, de Penniarth, 36 Hen- 
rici 6. 

Richard Baméyl [?] coronator, anno 36 Henrici 6, super- 
visit corpus Elys Molyneux, &c. Juratores dicunt quod How- 
ell ap Gruffith ap Enion ap Giascrach, de Llanvrvyl, Gruffith 
ap David Whith de Llanvwzllin [Llanuwehllyn], et Jeuan 
ap Jeuan Bach ap ap [sic] Madoc ap Daywyn, de Mazynlleth 
[Machynlleth], et Rys ap David ap Jeuan ap Howell Ddu, 
de Pennal, interfecerunt Eliam, &e. 244. 

Jeuan ap David [sic]. 
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Henrici 8, 6. 1514. 

Cymortha’ statutum. William ap Jenkin ap Jorwerth, de 
Dolgell[ey], gent., ordinaciones contra Cymortha minime 
ponderans, anno 4 Henrici 8, vi et armis, apud Dolgell[ey], 
de Gruffith ap Howell ap Jeuan y Dre, vnum bovimculum, 
de Rys ap Jeuan ap David I. de Llewelyn ap Jeuan ap Meu- 
ric I. de Llewelyn ap Howell ap Edeneved 1. de Bedo ap Jen- 
kin I. de John ap David ap Jeuan I. de David ap Jeuan ap 
David I. de Elisse ap David ap Grono, William ap David 
ap Enner I. de Howell ap Gruffith ap Ynyr, I. de Gruf- 
fith ap Howell ap Gruffith I. de Rico [sic] ap Gruffith ap 
Howell, de David ap Jeuan Lloyd, de Howell ap Gruffith ap 
Enner, de Howell ap Jeuan Lloyd, de Liewelyn ap Owen 
I. de Rys ap Jeuan ap Rys, de Llewelyn ap Ynyr, ap 
Llewelyn, de David ap Llewelyn ap Ynyr, de Lewis 
ap Jeuan ap David, de Meuric ap Jeuan ap David, de David 
ap Gruffith ap Jeuan Vychan, de Rys ap Jeuan ap David ap 
Rys, de Rys ap David ap Ynyr, de David ap Rynallt ap Dai, 
de Jeuan ap David ap Reinallt, de Jeuan ap Enion ap Grono 
de Jeuan ap Grono, de Grono ap Enion, de Jeuan ap Gruffith 
ap Dio, de Jeuan Lloyd ap Jeuan ap Gruffith, de John ap 
Howell ap Eignion, de David ap Enion ap Jeuan Lloyd, de 
John ap Rys ap Llewelyn ap Edeneved II. de David ap How- 
ell ap Howell, de Llewelyn ap Howell ap Howell, de Gruf- 
fith ap Llewelyn ap Enion, de Rys ap David Lloyd, de Llewe- 
lyn ap Rys ap Gruffith ap Meredith, de David ap Rys ap 
Gruffith ap Meredith, de Rys ap Thomas ap Howell, de Da- 
vid ap Jeuan Here, de John ap Llewelyn ap David, de Jeuan 
ap Guttyn ap Jeuan, de David ap Jeuan ap Enion, de Tho- 
mas ap David ap Jeuan, de Lewis ap Dio, de Meredith ap 
David ap Jeuan, de Llewelyn ap Guttun, de Jeuan ap Gruf- 
fith ap David, de Llewelyn ap Gruffith ap Howell Goz 
[Goch], de Edd. ap David Vachan, de John ap Llewelyn ap 
Gruffith, de David ap Llewelyn Goz [Goch], de Llewelyn 
ap David ap Jeuan, David [or “de”] Lewis ap Gruffith ap 
Howell, John ap David ap Jeuan, Guttyn Lloyd ap David ap 
Madoc, de Jeuan ap John ap John, de David ap Madoc ap 


1“A contribution: subsidium a pluribus collatum. Anno 4 Hen. 4, cap. 
27. And 26 Hen. 8, cap. 6, prohibits the levying any such in Wales or 
the Marches, &c. It seems this Commorth was gathered at marriages, and 
when young priests said or sung their first masses, and sometimes for re- 
demption of murders or felonies.”"—Blount’s Law Dictionary. 
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Jeuan Goz [Goch], de Edeneved ap Howell ap Madoe, de 
Guttyn Grythor, de Gutto Maur, Howell ap Llewelyn ap 
Jeuan Gethin, Howell ap Jeuan ap Enion Sais, Lewis ap 
Meredith, de Moris ap David Vaughan, Llewelyn ap Enion 
ap John, Jeuan Deg, de Jeuan Goz [Goch] ap Llewelyn ap 
Jencin, de Jeuan ap Llewelyn Goz [Goch], de Jeuan ap 
Jeuan ap Madoc, de Howel ap Rys ap Jeuan ap Ririd, Jeuan 
ap Llewelyn ap Gruffith ap David, Enion ap Howell ap Me- 
dyn, de Gutto ap Jeuan, de Gutto Dailiw', de David ap Jen- 
kin ap Llewelyn II. de David ap Jeuan Lloyd ap Tomas, de 
Rice ap Meuric, de Howell ap Ynyr ap Gruffith, de Meredith 
ap David Gruffith ap Edeneved, Owen ap David ap Gruffith, 
Jeuan ap Gruffith ap Ynyr, de Dito ap John, Jeuan ap 
Enion Dicus, de Howell ap Enion Dicus, David ap Enion 
Dicus, de Gutto ap Ynyr ap Gruffith, de Howell ap Meredith, 
ap Gruffith, de Owen ap Howell ap Meredith, de Lewis ap 
Howell ap Jeuan y Dre, de David ap Jeuan ap David, Ri- 
chard ap Jeuan ap Dio, de Grufith ap David, ap Jeuan 
Lloyd, de Gruffith ap Jeuan ap Dio, de John Bedo, de Llewe- 
lyn Goz [Goch], ap Llewelyn I. de David ap Rinallt Daccin, 
de Howell ap Ynyr ap Llewelyn unam iuvencam, Jeuan ap 
David Madoc, Rice ap Howell ap Meredith, Howell ap Jeuan 
Gwyn, Howell Bedo, Lewis Bedo, David ap Guttyn ap Jen- 
san, David ap Meuric ap Guttyn, Howell ap Meurig ap Gut- 
tyn Gwilim ap Guttwn[?] Lewis ap Gruffith ap Joukus, 
Howell ap David ap Jeuan Lloyd, de David ap Howell ap 
Griffith ap Dicus, de Gutto ap Meurig ap Jenkin, Llewelyn 
Ove, Gutto Goz [Goch], ap David Velinydd, de Howell 
ap Jeuan ap Gyttyn, et de multis aliis I. ad valenciam 40“ 
Humffry ap Howell ap Jenkin compl' [7] 
W. W. E. W. 
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[Communicated by Tuomas JonEs, Esq., M.A., Librarian of the Chetham Library, 
Manchester.] 


Tue Annales Marganenses are printed in Gale’s Scriptores. 
To a native of Glamorganshire the title is most attractive; 
but, though so called from having been compiled in that 
monastery of Cistercians, they little illustrate the history of 
Margan, or Margam, abbey itself. They extend from 1066 to 
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1232, and contain a general chronological account of the 
principal ecclesiastical and military events which took place 


in that interval. 


1145. 
Richardus primus Abbas de 
Neth moritur. 


1147. 

Fundata est Abbatia nostra 
que dicitur Margan. Et eodem 
anno Comes Gloucestrize qui eam 
fundavit apud Bristoll obiit pridie 
Kal. Novembris. 


1153. 
Discessit de Margan Abbas 
Willielmus. 


1155. 
Obiit Dominus Andreas Ab- 
bas secundus de Margan, ii. Kal. 
Januarii. 


1161. 
Cembusserunt Wallenses hor- 
reum nostrum mense Octobr. di- 
vina tamen vindicta sequente. 


1185. 

Hic etiam Wallenses pagum 
Glamorganensem incendiis atque 
rapinis hostiliter vastare czepe- 
runt, tune ab eis inter alias, et 
villa Kerdivie incendio est tra- 
dita, villaque de RenerecsaM 
vice secunda. Castellum quoque 
de Nera secundo obessum, et 
fortiter aliquandiu oppugnatum, 
donec ab Anglia veniens exer- 
citus Francigenarum fugavit ag- 
men hostile Wallensium: ma- 


china quam fecerant igne cremata. 
Non procul a memorato castello 
res queedam sua novitate mirabilis 
sub eodem contigit anno: circa 
nativitatem Baptiste Johannis; 


1145. 
Richard first Abbot of Neath 
dies. 


1147. 

Our Abbey, which is called 
Margan, was founded. And in 
the same year the Earl of Glou- 
cester, who founded it, died at 
Bristol, on the 31st October. 


1153. 
Abbot William departed from 
Margan. 


1155. 
Dom. Andrew second Abbot of 
Margan, died on the 30th De- 
cember. 


1161. 

The Welsh burned our gra- 
nary during the month of Octo- 
ber, the Divine vengeance how- 
ever following them. 


1185. 

Here also the Welsh began to 
devastate with fire and rapine the 
land of Glamorgan: at that time 
among others the town of Kerde- 
vice was given over to the flames, 
and the town of Renefegsam on 
another occasion ; the castle also 
of Neath was a second time be- 
sieged, and for some space active- 
ly beleaguered, until an army of 
Normans, coming from England, 
put to _ the hostile army of 
the Welsh: the machine (too) 
which they had made was con- 
sumed by fire. Not far from the 
above named castle a circum- 
stance, wonderful on account of 
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in pago cui Gower est vocabulum 
in villa Luanpripian dicta, feria 
quinta, lactis unda copiosi pro 
latice per tres horas, ut fertur, 
assidue de quodam fonte manavit, 
quem incolz loci fontem vocant 
Sancti Iltuti. Attestati sunt plu- 
res qui aderant, qui cum lacteas 
undas sedulo nec sine admiratione 
conspicerent, vidisse se quoque 
inter glareas passim jacere coagu- 
lum, et circa marginem undique 
fontis quandam fluctuare pingue- 
dinem, qualis ex lacte colligitur, 
ut fiat inde butryum. 


1187. 

Item hoc anno consecratum est 
altare Sanctze Trinitatis Abbatize 
nostree de Marean, a Domino 
Willielmo Landavensi Episcopo, 
quarto Kal. Novembris. 


1210. 

Duz tamen domus ejusdem 
(Cisterciensis) ordinis ab hac ex- 
actione (a Rege Johanne) tunc 
immunes fuere, de Marean scil. 
in Wallia, eo quod hospitatus ibi 
fuisset Rex cum exercitu eodem 
anno iens in Hiberniam, et inde 
rediens, &c. 


1213. 
Recolendzememoriz Gillebertus 
Abbas de Marean, cessit in visi- 
tatione facta de mandato Abbatis 
Clarvallensis xv. Kal. Julii: et 
eadem die successit ei. Johannes 
Monachus ejusdem domus. 
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its novelty, happened the same 
year. About the nativity of John 
the Baptist in the country, the 
name of which is Gower, in a 
town called Llandridian, on the 
fifth day of the week, a copious 
stream of milk instead of water 
flowed constantly for three hours 
from a certain well, which the 
inhabitants call the well of St. 
Illtyd. Many who were present, 
testified that while they were 
looking at the milky stream care- 
fully and with astonishment, they 
also saw among the gravel curds 
lying about in every direction, 
and all round the edge of the 
well a certain fatty substance 
floating about, such as is collected 
from milk, so that butter can be 
made from it. 


1187. 

In this year also was conse- 
crated the altar of the Holy Tri- 
nity, of our Abbey of Margan, 
by Dom. William Bishop of Llan- 
daff, on the 29th October. 


1210. 

Two Houses, however, of the 
same (the Cistercian) order were 
at that time liberated from this 
exaction (by King John), that is 
to say, the House of Margan in 
Wales, because there the King 
had received hospitality with his 
army when he was going into Ire- 
land, and when he was returning 
from thence, &c. 


1213. 

Gilbert of cherished memory, 
Abbot of Margan, ceased from 
his office during the visitation 
made by order of the Abbot of 
Clairvaux, on the 16th June: and 
on the same day John, a Monk 
of the same house succeeded him. 
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1218. 
Obiit Clemens Abbas de Nern, 
cui successit Gervasius Prior ejus- 
dem domus. 


1224. 

Occiderunt Wallenses famulos 
nostros, in operibus manuum oc- 
cupatos duos in una die, et cito 
postea puerum quendam pastorem 
ovium occiderunt. Eodem anno 


Morganus filius Ainei combussit 
domum Monachorum de Neru 
cum ovibus 400, vel eo amplius : 
insuper et famulos ipsorum nu- 
mero iv. occidit:. Monachum quo- 
que unum de domo illa, nec non 
et conversum graviter vulneravit. 


1226. 
Combusserunt Wallenses tres 
villas de Glamorgan, villam scil. 
de Sancto Nicolao, villam de 
novo castello, et villam de Lacet- 
stUNE, nonnullosque homines oc- 
ciderunt. 


1227. 

Hoc anno combusserunt Wal- 
lenses grangiam nostram de Pen- 
nutH funditus, cum animalibus 
multis, pluresque boves ibi occi- 
derunt, postea grangiam de Ross 
Rossautin depopulati sunt, ibique 
oves multas cremaverunt, vaccas 
nonnullas abduxerunt, et quen- 
dam de famulis nostris illic occi- 
derunt. Iterum animalia grangice 
Theodori ceperunt, ex quibus 
multa in itinere occiderunt, cx- 
teraque secum duxerunt. Rur- 
sum diversis in locis domos nostros 
succenderunt, in quibus igne gre- 
ges ovium magni perierunt. 
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1218. 
Clement Abbot of Neath died : 
and was succeeded by Gervase 
Prior of the same House. 


1224. 

The Welsh slew two of our 
servants while occupied in their 
handy-work, on the same day: 
and soon after they slew a boy 
who was a shepherd. The same 
year Morgan son of A¢neus burnt 
the House of the Monks of Neath, 
together with 400 sheep, or more: 
and besides this slew four of their 
servants: a monk also of that 
House as well as a converted bro- 
ther they severely wounded. 


1226. 

The Welsh burned three towns 
of Glamorgan, the town of St. 
Nicholas, the town of New Cas- 
tle, and the town of Lagelstune, 
and slew some men. 


1227. 

In this year the Welsh burned 
our Grange of Pernuth from top 
to bottom, together with many 
animals ; afterwards they laid 
waste the Grange of Rossaulin, 
burnt there many sheep, carried 
off some cows, and slew there 
one of our servants. A second 
time they took the animals of 
Tudor’s Grange, out of which 
they killed many during their 
march, and carried off the rest. 
Again they burnt in various places 
houses of ours, in which large 
flocks of sheep perished in the 
fire. 


1A Glamorganshire man will recognize Villa de Sancto Nicolao in St. 
Nicholas, near Cardiff; Villa de Novo Castello in Newcastle, Bridgend ; 
and Lagestune in Laleston, so called, it is supposed, from an architect, by 


name Lalys.—T. J. 
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1282. 

In quadragesima multi ex nobi- 
lioribus principibus Wallensium, 
jussu Lewelini cum exercitu mag- 
no venerunt ad villam de Kenz- 
FEG, ut illam depreedarent et de- 
lerent, unde habitatores loci pree- 
moniti pecora sua ad alia loca 
miserunt, et partem ejusdem villz 
intra portas succenderunt. Wal- 
lenses postea supervenientes reli- 
quam partem extra portas com- 
busserunt, deinde cum clamore et 
assultu magno irruerunt, ut tur- 
rem, que fossa et sepe tantum 
ad hue cincta et munita fuit, cape- 
rent ; sed viri, qui intus erant, 
fortiter se defendentes, plures gra- 
viter vulnerarunt, et alios occi- 
derunt, unde omnes alii post pri- 
mum assultum cito discedentes, 
ad montana ascenderunt. Unum 
vero utcunque in eis laudabile 
fuit et mirabile, quod cum valde 
egerent victualibus, Ecclesiz et 
coemiterio et omnibus qui in eis 
erant pepercerunt. ' 
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1232. 

During Lent many of the more 
noble chiefs of Wales came, with 
a large army, by order of Llew- 
elyn, to the town of Kenefeg, 
that they might despoil and de- 
stroy it; whereupon the inha- 
bitants of the place, being fore- 
warned, sent off their cattle to 
other places, and part of the same 
town within the gates they burnt. 
The Welsh coming on them af- 
terwards, burnt the other part 
without the walls; then they 
rushed on with clamour and a 
great assault, so that they might 
take the town, which hitherto 
had been surrounded and fortified 
only by a ditch and palisade ; but 
the men who were within, de- 
fending themselves bravely, se- 
verely wounded many and killed 
others; whereupon all the others 
quickly going off after the first 
assault, went up to the hills. One 
thing, however, was praiseworthy 
and wonderful in them, that al- 
though they were in great want 
of victuals, they spared the church 
and the cemetery, and all that 
were in them. 





TOMBSTONE OF GRONWY AB IERWERTH, 
AT PENGWERN, DENBIGHSHIRE. 


Tue annexed engraving has been reduced from a rubbing, com- 
municated by Mr. Evan Jones, a young antiquary of Chester, 
and represents part of the tombstone or coffin-lid of an an- 
cestor of the Mostyn family. It is found built into one of the 
walls of Pengwern, near Llangollen, an ancient residence of 
that family, containing some remains of architecture of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. This stone is believed to 
have been brought hither from Valle Crucis Abbey after the 
Dissolution. 
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The legend is 
....ET GRONWY AB IERWERTH 


and it forms, evidently, a fragment of a larger stone, which 
we may infer to have been adorned with a cross surmounting 
a floriated shaft, and probably expanding into circular and 
floriated intersections at the upper end. From the style of 
the decorations, though much mutilated, and from the cha- 
racter of the letters, it will be perceived to be of nearly con- 
temporaneous execution with the death of the personage it 
commemorates; and, therefore, to be of the early portion of 
the fifteenth century. 





Gronwy ap Ierwerth was one of the brothers of Adda ap 
Ierwerth du, direct ancestor of the Mostyn family, the 
owners of Pengwern. lJevan Vychan, grandson of Adda ap 
Ierwerth du, appears in the accounts of the Chamberlain of 
Chester, for the twenty-ninth year of Hen. VI., as then 
firmarius (lessee, probably under the Earl of Chester,) of 
Mostyn. He married Angharad, daughter and heiress of 
Howel ap Tudur, who is styled of Mostyn; but probably 
he was but lessee of that place. How it was, eventually, 
obtained by the family in perpetuity, we are unable to say. 

Pennant notices this house in his Jour, vol. i. p. 278, in 
the following terms :—“ Descend towards Llangollen, seated 
on the river (Dee), environed by lofty mountains. On gain- 
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ing the bottom, I made a little deviation to the left, to visit 
Pengwern, or Liys Pengwern, a seat of Tudor Trevor, earl 
of Hereford about the year 924, and of his son Lluddocca, 
from whom the Mostyns are lineally descended. It is still 
possessed by Sir Roger, the PenCenedl of his name. _ Little 
remains of the old house, excepting a narrow, vaulted room, 
whose roof is formed of nine strong ribs of stone, covered 
with narrow flags layed over them like planks. The room 
above seems to have been covered in the same manner. 
The family resided here for about four hundred years, till its 
acquisition of Mostyn by the marriage of the heiress, as be- 
fore related.” 





CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue President and Committee have directed that the second 
Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held at Caernarvon, 
on the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th days of next September. 

The business will commence by a meeting of the General Com- 
mittee, at an early hour on the morning of Tuesday the 12th, for 
the transaction of preliminary matters, and the ordinary affairs of 


the Association. A similar meeting of the General Committee 
will take place every morning. Afterwards the Members under 
the guidance of the Officers of the Association, will set out upon 
one or more of the antiquarian excursions, for which the neigh- 
bourhood of Caernarvon offers such remarkable facilities. The 
first general meeting of the Association will take place at seven 
o’clock on Tuesday evening; and similar meetings will be held 
every evening at the same hour. Upon these occasions papers will 
be read and discussed, and the usual general business of the 
Association will be transacted. The last meeting of the Associa- 
tion will take place on the evening of Friday the 15th of Septem- 
ber, when the place of meeting for the ensuing year will be 
declared, and other usual announcements will be made. 

A local Committee has been formed for the superintendance of 
all local arrangements ; and consists of the following Members : — 
Chairman, W. Butxetey Hueuss, Esq., M.P.; Deputy Chairman, 
the Worshipful the Mayor of Caernarvon; Members, the Rev. the 
Vicar of Caernaryon, the Treasurer of the Association, the Local 
Secretary for Caernarvonshire, the two General Secretaries of the 
Association, together with a considerable number of the Gentry 
and Clergy of the counties of Caernarvon and Anglesey. 

The Mayor and Corporation of Caernarvon have handsomely 
offered the Guild-hall of the town for the accommodation of the 
meeting; and have given every facility that lies in their power for 
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the promotion of its objects. The Members of the Natural History 
Society have also expressed their intention of throwing open their 
valuable antiquarian and scientific Museum on this occasion. 

Arrangements will be made with the proprietors of the hotels 
and lodging-houses for the reception of Members at moderate rates ; 
and Members are particularly requested to send early information 
of their intention of coming to Rosrrt Jongs, Esq., the Secretary 
of the Local Committee, at the Guild-hall, Caernarvon. 

It is proposed that public breakfast-tables shall be open at the 
principal hotels every morning at eight o’clock ; and a table d’héte 
every evening at six o’clock. ‘Tea and coffee will be served to 
Members after the evening meetings. On the last day of the 
meeting a public dinner will take place. It will be the object of 
the Local Committee to secure, as much as possible, moderation 
of prices for the convenience of Members attending the meeting. 

The Chester and Holyhead railroad being now completed as 
far as Bangor, Members will find it very convenient, as giving 
them ready means of approach within nine miles of Caernarvon. 
Steamers sail every morning at ten o’clock from Liverpool for the 
Menai Bridge, where coaches are in waiting to convey passengers 
to Caernarvon. A mail runs from Tan-y-Bwlch to Caernarvon 
daily; another from Pwllheli to Caernarvon daily; and a coach 
runs from Aberystwyth by Dolgelley to Caernarvon three times 
a-week. Members leaving London at six, a.m., will reach Caer- 
narvon at six, p.m., and vice versd, by the Chester and Holyhead 
railroad. 

The most remarkable objects of antiquity in and near Caer- 
narvon, or within the reach of a day’s excursion, may be classed 
as follows : — 

Roman. Sxcontrum, at Caernarvon, on the south-eastern side 
of the town; Roman road running from Caernarvon by Beddgelert 
towards Herir1 Mons. The ford over the Menai, Porthamel, 
where the Romans crossed into Mona under Agricola; Caer-leb, 
near Llanidan, Anglesey, said to be 2 Roman encampment, near 
the line from Szcont1um to Holyhead. The Roman, or Romano- 
British, station at Holyhead; the Roman road running from Se- 
contiuM towards Dinas Dinlle, a strong maritime station of the 
Britons, oceupied by the Romans; Rhyd-pedestrau and Rhyd- 
equestrau ov. or near this line of road, &., &c. There is a copious 
collection of Roman coins and other remains found at Segontium, 
and now deposited in the Caernarvon Museum. 

British. Tre‘r Carri, the largest and most perfect British sta- 
tion in North Wales, on the southernmost summit of the mountain 
Yr Eifl, ten miles south of Caernarvon. Dinas Dinorwic, a large 
and important British camp, near the line of Roman road from 
Szcont1um to Conovium, five miles from Caernarvon; the British 
camp and other works in the neighbourhood of Llanllyfni and 
Glynllifon ; the same at Nevin. Druidic circle and cromlech above 
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Tremadoc. Dinas Emrys, near Beddgelert. Bedd Guwyrtheyrn 
(Vortigern’s tomb), at the sea-ward foot of the mountain Yr Eifi, 
The cromlechs at Clynnog, Cefn Ammwich, Llanidan, Llanfaelog, 
and Plas Newydd; Meint Hirion at Llanidan, Glynllifon, &c., &e. 
Inscribed stones at Liannor, Llangian, Llanfihangel-y-Traethau, 
Llangadwaladr (the Catamanus inscription), and Newborough ; be- 
sides the collection of British antiquities in the Caernarvon Mu- 
seum, including a very early inscription on a plate of gold, &c., &c. 

Medieval Antiquities. The Cathedral of Bangor; the Collegiate 
Church of Clynnog; the Priory Church of Beddgelert ; the Paro- 
chial Churches of Llanbublig (Caernarvon), containing a fine altar- 
tomb ; Newborough; Aberffraw; Penmorva, &c., &c. The castles 
of Caernarvon, Criccaeth, and Dolbadarn. The walls of Caer- 
narvon. The miscellaneous collection of antiquities in the Mu- 
seum of Caernarvon; the Library of the Dean and Chapter of 
Bangor, &c., &c. 

In the above summary of antiquities, those at the extremity of 
Llyn, such as Bardsey Abbey, Aberdaron Church, &c., are not 
included, because they lie at such a distance as would render it 
impossible to visit them and return to Caernarvon on the same 
day. It is expected, however, that arrangements will be effected, 
by which a steamer will be placed at the disposal of such Members 
as may choose to make a coast excursion round the great promon- 
tory of Lijn (Cancanorum Promontorivum), by Bardsey island 
(Ynys Enlli), to Aberdaron and Pwllheli after the meeting is 
concluded. None of the antiquities east of the Ogwen in Caernar- 
vonshire, nor eastward of the Menai Bridge in Anglesey, are 
included in the list of those spots which it is proposed to visit on 
this occasion; not only because they would make that list too 
numerous, but also because they are reserved for the meeting of 
the Association in future years at Beaumarais and Conwy. The 
Local Committee will publish a programme of the excursions, 
containing full directions, &c., previously to the opening of the 
meetings, and they suppose that two or more distinct parties for 
excursions may be formed on each of the four days that the 
meeting lasts. 

Members, on arriving at Caernarvon, are requested to com- 
municate immediately with the Local Committee; to enrol their 
names; and to take out their tickets of admission. These tickets, 
price five shillings each, but not transferable, will admit the bearer 
to all the meetings of the Association, the exhibitions, the excur- 
sions, &c. 

Members intending to communicate papers to the Association, or 
to send objects of antiquity, drawings, &c., for exhibition, are 
earnestly requested to give as early notice as possible to one of the 
General Secretaries, viz: the Rev. H. Loncurvitxe Jonzs, Beau- 
marais, and the Rev. Jonn Witu1ams, Nerquis, near Mold; 
otherwise it will be impossible that they should be properly classed 
and arranged. 
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All donations or subscriptions are to be paid to the Treasurer, 
James Dearven, Esq., F.S.A., the Manor, Rochdale. 

All persons wishing to become Members of the Association, are 
requested to communicate on the subject with one of the Local or 
General Secretaries, who will give all information required con- 
cerning the Society, its meetings, and its publications. 

Vols. I. and II. of the Archeologia Cambrensis and Journal of 
the Cambrian Archeological Association are now complete; and 
Nos. [X. X. and XI., forming part of Vol. ITI., are now on sale. 

A separate account of the First Annual Meeting at Aberystwyth, 
reprinted from the Journal of the Association, is now on sale, price 
sixpence. 

The Histories of Valle Crucis Abbey, Beddgelert Priory, and 
Bardsey Abbey, also reprinted from the Journal of the Association, 
are now on sale, price sixpence each, with illustrations. 

Any of these works may be had, on application to Mr. PickErinNe, 
177, Piccadilly, London, through any Bookseller. 





Correspondence. 


INSCRIPTION AT LLANFAIR WATERDINE. 


ILS 91% Al, 
pA WU ILa99 


To the Editors of the Archeeologia Cambrensis. 

GENTLEMEN, —I beg leave to forward you a fac-simile of the remaining 
inscription in the Rood-skreen at Llanfair Waterdine, and which has not 
been given in the plate already published in No. VIII. (vol. ii. p. 309.) It 
will be seen whether a clearer up of the mystery can be found. It may 
possibly be discovered that the subject is simply a portion of the Offices of 
the Virgin in the ancient Canto Fermo of the early centuries, many of which 
compositions are still retained in the ritual of the Roman Catholic Church, 
under the names of Gregorian chants or notes. W. 

In reference to this subject another correspondent observes : — 

“Your correspondent who recommends (vol. iii. p. 177) that some one 
competently skilled in music should examine Hephestion’s Treatise with 
care’ will be disappointed when informed that it contains nothing about 
Greek musical notes. It treats of music, but only of metrical music. In 
the last chapter he treats of 
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INTERMENT IN A RELIGIOUS HABIT. 


To the Editors of the Archceologia Cambrensis. 

GENTLEMEN, — The author of the interesting paper upon Strata Florida 
Abbey in your last No. has quoted Dr. Powel and Sir R. C. Hoare as his 
authorities for ascribing the practice of interment “in a monk’s cowl” to the 
delusion of the people by the monks and friars into “a strong conceit of its 
merits,” and “a persuasion that it was highly conducive to their future happi- 
ness to be thus interred,” and “that that strange weed was a sure defence 
between their souls and hell, however they died.” But such a notion could 
only originate in a total misapprehension of the nature of the case, since it 
has ever been the doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church that the recep- 
tion of the sacrament of Penance, previously to that of the Holy Eucharist, 
when possibly to be had, is necessary to obtain forgiveness of sins; of which 
an essential or integral part is contrition, or a sovereign sorrow for sins past, 
combined with the sincere resolution to abandon them for the time to come. 
If any, like prince Cadell, reflecting seriously when on the bed of sickness on 
the crimes, or the vanity of their former life, resolved to express their peni- 
tence, in case of recovery, by passing its close in religious retirement from 
the world, the survivors would naturally have taken such a method of re- 
cording their pious resolution, whenever its fulfilment happened to be anti- 
cipated by the stroke of death. 

The following anecdote will not perhaps be deemed irrelevant by those 
who look back to Strata Florida, as “the pride and glory of South Wales.” 

“During the civil war, the famous Marquis of Worcester marching 
once in Cardiganshire, near the ruins of a monastery, at Strata Florida, 
a woman who was a hundred years old was presented to him, who had 
lived above three-score years in great regret for the loss of the public 
service of the altar, and in constant private devotion, without seeing 
a priest, nor thinking that any could be found in England. The Marquis 
asked her, ‘ When the religion altered, you altered with the religion?’ She 
answered, ‘No, master, I stayed to see whether or no the people of the 
new religion would be better than the people of the old; and could see 
them [amend ?] in nothing, but grow worse and worse, and charity too was 
colder and colder, and so I kept me to my old religion, I thank God, and 
mean, by God’s grace, to live and die init. When the Marquis told her 
he would take her to Rhaglan Castle, (his seat in Monmouthshire,) where 
she would find a priest, and might hear mass every day, she was so trans- 
ported with joy that she died before the next morning. The Marquis wept 
when he heard of her death, and said, ‘If this poor soul died in a place 
where she might have served God, how joyfully will she serve Him in a 
place where she will never die.’”! I am, Gentlemen, &c., 

H. W. Luoyp. 

[Our correspondent will observe that the learned author of the history of 
Strata Florida (vol. iii. p. 133) does not “ascribe the practice of interment,” 
&c., but merely quotes the passage, there cited, in illustration of the practice 
in question.—Epp. Arc. Gaus 


HAFODTY RHYDDERCH, ANGLESEY. 


To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 
GENTLEMEN, —In reference to the description in your pages (vol ii. p. 
821) of Hafodty Rhydderch, I beg leave to send you the following notes. 
Rhys ab Rotpert of Cinmael bore sable, a chevron between three rowells : 


1 Broad Stone of Honour, Morus, p. 169. 
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and so did Howel ab Gryffydd ab Ednyved Vychan. Their descendants 
are numerous. From the forester of Snowdon larddur, Lord of Rechvedd, ~ 
Caern: many families trace their descent. His arms were gules, a chevron 
between three stags faces argent, attired or. Rhydderch, descended from 
the above Iarddur ab Trahaiarn, (who married Gwervil, daughter of 

Gwynedd,) married Eva, daughter of Meredith ab Rhys of 
Bodowyr. They resided at Myvorion; and their eldest son Risiart Pryd- 
derch married Catrin, and was father of Rhydderch, whose eldest son Risiart 
Prydderch was Justice at Caerlleon, and married Martha, daughter of God- 
ffrey Goodman of Ruthyn. William Prydderch was second son of the Rhys 
Prydderch above named, (who married Catrin, daughter of Owen ab Meuric 
of Bodowen, M.P. for Beaumaris, 38 Hen. ,VIII.,) and was brother of Risiart 
Prydderch who married Catrin Goodman. 

Ihave seen at Goodrich Court, during the life time of our lamented friend 
the late Sir 8. R. Meyrick, the portrait of William Prydderch, on which was 
written “Wm. Prydderch, L.L.D. et. 55, 1596.” His mother being of 
the Bodowen, and Bodorgan family, made Sir Samuel value the portrait, as 
representing a relation. 

I think that Hafodty Rhydderch must have been the summer residence 
of Rhydderch ab Davydd ab Jevan, descended from Iarddur, whose stag 
faces are there quartered with the bull faces of the Bulkeley family. 

I am, &c., A. Lu. 


MEETING OF ANTIQUARIES AT CONWY. 


To the Editors of the Archceologia Cambrensis. 

GENTLEMEN — Your readers may be interested to hear that a party of 
members of the Cambrian Archeological Association met at Conwy, by 
appointment, on Monday the 28th of May last, and held a diminutive 
archeological congress there during that and the three following days. 
Their object was to inspect at leisure the remarkable antiquities of that 
town and its neighbourhood, including a portion of the Vale of Llanrwst, 
the promontory of Llandudno, and the comot of Creuddyn. They accord- 
ingly made excursions every morning, and in the evening assembled at the 
Castle Hotel, where they discussed the results of each day’s proceedings. 

On the Monday and Tuesday they examined the town and neighbourhood 
of Conwy, including the church of Gyffin, at a short distance from the walls 
on the way to Llanrwst. This church contains an Early Pointed font, and 
an Early Pointed door-way of considerable beauty. On Tuesday evening 
they examined in considerable detail the castle and walls of the town. In 
the large hall, which, notwithstanding the bending lines of its plan, was 
considered by them as having formed only one room, it appeared that the 
window at the eastern end, which has a circular head, must have been divi- 
ded into six lights. In the ‘second court the square headed windows, on 
the northern and eastern sides, were shewn to have been filled up with 
tracery from the head downwards to half their altitude. These windows 
have been designed and restored (on paper) by one of the members present, 
from accurate measurement, and with all details inserted. The oratory in 
the south-eastern tower was carefully inspected to see if any traces of an 
altar remained, but none such appeared. The numerous square and circu- 
lar holes that exist in this castle, as in so many other calls buildings, ap- 


pearing like putlock-holes, but going right through the walls, and in all 
manner of situations, sometimes, as under each battlement, with an apparent 
use, but more often as mere air-holes, or holes for supporting scaffolding — 
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and which, it may be observed, exist in the town walls as well as in the 
castle — baffled their skill at any, even the least, plausible conjecture as to 
their real origin and destination. Several elaborate sketches of the exterior 
and interior of this admirable building were made on the occasion ; and an 
unanimous desire was expressed that some means might be devised, by the 
intervention of the Woods and Forests with the lessee of the castle, to repair 
this edifice in the same way as that at Caernarvon, and to turn one or more 
of the towers and apartments to some public purpose, whereby the perpetual 
reparation of the building might be better insured. 

The crushing effect of the heavy iron tube, for conveying the Chester and 
Holyhead railroad over the Conwy, was painfully felt; and some surprise 
was elicited amongst the members, that the able engineers who devised this 
application of the rectilineal principle of rigidity, had not endeavoured to com- 
bine with it some curvilinear forms which would have been of real utility, 
and would have satisfied the requirements of Art. The superiority of de- 
sign and of adaptation, evinced in Telford’s suspension bridge, and flanking 
towers, appeared to them fully established. 

The tower of the castle, which has had its under portion thrown down, 
has not been built up; still leaving what classical critics would call “ hiatus 
valde deflendus.” The town al have not been so much injured by the 
railroad as might have been anticipated ; though the arch-way, under which 
the entrance of the railroad is effected, is a clumsy Tudor arch, instead of 
a bold pointed arch of the castle hall, which it was probably the desire of 
the architect to copy. The southern gate-way of the tower was also in- 
spected, and led to a disquisition on the use of various curves by Medieval 
architects, 


On the Wednesday morning Plas Mawr, in the main street, and other 
ancient houses of the town were examined ; the former in considerable de- 
tail. Plas Mawr is kept in repair by the Mostyn family, to which it belongs; 
but it is worthy of a conn restoration, and of being inhabited by its 


owner. It forms, in its plan, an instructive example of the urban archi- 
tectural arrangements of the sixteenth century, though the details are rather 
heavy. The heraldic devices on the internal walls are in great profusion. 

This day the members visited the small church of Llan-rhos, or Eglwys 
Rhos, on the road to Llandudno, with a peculiarly effective bell-gable and a 
two-light window. They then proceeded to the remains of the Abbatial 
and Episcopal Grange, or residence, at the western foot of Great Orme’s 
Head ;—there nothing but a few fragments of walls and the lower courses 
of a building, running nearly east and west, remain: but it is almost im- 
possible to discover the nature and extent of the original mass of buildings. 
The small and ancient church of Llandudno, on the top of this promontory, 
was then examined. Here the members found the walls in good condition, 
calculated with ordinary care to last for several centuries.. The principal 
timbers of the roof were also in good state; and an architect, who was present, 
gave it as his opinion that the edifice might, with the usual precautions, be 
made to endure for the next two or three hundred years. However, the 
fourth portion of the roof nearest the east end was entirely stripped of its 
rafters and slates; the windows were driven in, or guarded only by boards ; 
the doors open ; the interior dismantled ; and the church in fact abandoned. 
Within, at the east end, they found two incised slabs of the twelfth century, 
which, though in fragments, had their designs in good preservation. Care- 
ful rubbings were taken, and we shall probably send you copies of them for 
future illustration in your pages, 

It appears that this church has been abandoned and dismantled because 
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a new church has been erected at the southern foot of the promontory, in 
the village now rising there. This example of the desecration of a place, 
once solemnly dedicated to the service of God, and hallowed by the recol- 
lections of many centuries, struck upon the minds of the members present 
with the most painful force: and they would have been induced to suppose 
that the competent authorities were not aware of its having been thus 
abandoned, had they not recollected that similar instances have lately 
occurred in the diocese of Bangor. 

The members now proceeded by Gloddaeth, that sweet retreat of the 
Mostyn family, “amid its tall ancestral groves,” to the church of Llandrillo 
yn Rhos. Here their sympathies were as much gratified by the care and 
taste displayed in the preservation of this valuable building, and its surround- 
ing church yard, as they had been blighted by what they had witnessed on 
the summit of Great Orme’s Head. The curious western tower, having its 
battlements, with a beacon turret, constructed after the plan of the Irish 
towers with double-stepped battlements, (as at Jerpoint abbey,) struck their 
attention. This is a fine double-aisled Perpendicular church ; but the tower 
has some decorated work in it. The church contains an early tomb near 
the altar, and a Norman font. The church yard is kept up with good taste, 
and is in one of the most beautiful situations, as far as prospect is concerned, 
in North Wales. Time did not suffice to visit Capel Trillo, on the sea shore, 
nor the old ruinous house on the hill side. The members returned, after a 
long day’s excursion, to Conwy, and on the Thursday commenced their in- 
spection of the Parochial Church of that town. 

This they inspected, and rubbed (after a most laborious cleaning) most 
of the older tombstones, measured and drew the rood-loft, and other pannel 
work of the nave and chancel, the font, the bells, &c. They found some 
good, though late, decorated work in the southern chapel, with some valu- 
able fragments of early glass in a few of the windows. You will doubtless 
illustrate this church fully, as well as all the — of Conwy, in the 
series Arvona Medieva ; but the members themselves expressed a strong 
wish to see a new and improved edition of the Rev. Robert Williams's 
learned History of Aberconwy issue from the press, to the illustration of 
which they would all most gladly contribute. They could not but lament 
that the rood-loft should be allowed to remain in so bad a state of repair ; 
and that a most unsightly pew should have been suffered to encroach upon 
the chancel. Indeed the whole church is encumbered with the worst de- 
scription of pews, which if removed and replaced by benches, would allow of 
at least double the number of persons being accommodated. In the evening of 
this day, the members visited Caer Seion, on the summit of the hill south 
west of Conwy, (described in Arch. Cambr. vol. i. p. 72.,) and on the fol- 
lowing day the members separated. j 

Meetings like these, formed for the purpose of simultaneous examination 
and observation by a few hard-working antiquaries, are productive of the 
most instructive and agreeable results to the persons engaged in them ; and 
we recommend the practice to our brother antiquaries in other parts of the 
country. I remain, &c., 

Oswestry, June 9th, 1848. ONE oF THE Party. 





Miscellaneous Potires. 


_ANtiquaRiaNn Osituary.—It is our painful duty to notice the decease of 
Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, K.H., LL.D., F.S.A., &c. &c. which occurred 
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at his seat, Goodrich Court, Herefordshire, on Sunday the 2d day of April, 
A.D. 1848. In him the antiquarian world, and all who laboured in the cause 
of national literature, have lost an able leader and a most strenuous assist- 
ant. The members of the Cambrian Archeological Association, however, 
and most particularly the Editors of this Work, have to regret in him one of 
the earliest, the sincerest, and the most enthusiastic supporters of their 
cause; and they must always cherish for his memory profound gratitude 
and respect. 

The literary life of this eminent antiquary will, it is to be hoped, be com- 
_ by some of his friends; but the mass of papers and correspondence, 
eft by him, is so large that it would prove a work of very long labour to 
arrange and to digest them. It is for this reason that we do not attempt in 
this place to do more than notice, thus briefly, the loss of one of our best 
friends. We hope, however, at the meeting of the Association at Caernar- 
von, that a more extended account of his life and labours will be laid before 
the members; and we must content ourselves for the present with express- 
ing a fervent wish that, if ever the invaluable collection of armour formed by 
Sir Samuel, should be destined to leave Goodrich Court, it may be purchased 
by a parliamentary grant, and become the property of the nation. There 
is no collection of equal value in the world; and it is an honour no less to 
its deceased owner than to his country, that it should have been formed 
within the circuit of our Isle. 

CarRNaRvon Muszeum.—The Natural History Society of the counties of 
Caernarvon Merioneth and Anglesey, possesses a choice and valuable col- 
lection of objects of Natural History and Antiquity. It is kept in rooms 
belonging to the Society in the town of Caernarvon, and at present is being 
cleaned and re-arranged (for the admission of new articles) preparatory to 
the meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Association at that place, in 
September next. We wish we could hear of similar institutions being 
established in other leading towns of the Principality. 

SramBrE WeEN.—(See vol. ii. p. 339.)—A correspondent says: ‘“Siambr 
Wen, or, literally, White Hall, denotes the house to be the greatest and 
most decorated in the parish. There is one at Caerwys, in Flintshire, which 
was built long before the time of queen Elizabeth ; and, from its name, was 
considered by the late antiquary, the Rev. J. Llwyd, to be denoted as the 
chief residence in that place. The same may be said of Siambr Wen at 
Newmarket, in the same county. Both these houses, though now inconsi- 
derable, must have been important at the time of their erection. This is 
evidenced by the thickness of their walls, which at Caerwys allowed of a 
closet being formed in them, as well as by other circumstances.” 

RESTORATION OF CuuRcHES.— The restoration of Llanberis church has 
been commenced by Henry Kennedy, Esq. It is intended to preserve the 
ancient walls of this building, as far as possible, in their present picturesque 
beauty, but to insert larger windows of good design, and of the same style 
(Perpendicular) as the principal portion of the edifice. The ancient roof 
will be repaired, and the whole of the interior fitted with appropriate benches. 
We anticipate that this will be one of the most satisfactory restorations hith- 
erto undertaken in Wales. The church of Llanfair Mathafarn Eithaf, in 
the county of Anglesey, is also under the process of restoration, by the same 
architect, who has adopted that most excellent principle of never destroying 
an ancient edifice, when it is at all capable of being adequately repaired. 
The good service, which Mr. Kennedy is thus, in the most disinterested 
manner, rendering to the cause of archeology, is a very great one, and calls 
for the acknowledgments of all Welsh antiquaries. 
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BasIncwERK. — In reply to our inquiry concerning the derivation of this 
name, (see vol. ii. p. 376,) a correspondent remarks that Basingwerk is 
called by the inhabitants of the spot “Dinas Basing ;” and that as Offa's 
dyke ends near that spot, it may perhaps have been called, Jocally, Basing’s 
work, from the name of some person called Basing, who may have brought 
it to a termination. 

Humrrey Lioypz.—(See vol. ii. p. 279.) —We are reminded by an anti- 

uarian friend that Humphrey Lhwyd married a daughter of the Lord 
ser wa and resided at Foxholes, near Denbigh ; and that he was an ances- 
tor of the family of Lloyd of Aston, Salop. 

H. Shaw, Esq. has just published, in one volume, containing 117 plates, 
and price 16s., a work entitled “A Booke of Svndry Dravghtes. Princi- 
paly serving for Glasiers: and not impertinent for Plasterers, and Gardeners: 
besides sundry other professions.” This present work is almost wholly 
copied from a small volume bearing nearly the same title. Mr. Shaw, in 
his introduction, observes, “ Few persons, I believe, can examine this series 
of designs without being satisfied that they form not only a treasury of work- 
ing drawings for the use of glaziers, but are far from being ‘impertinent for 
plasterers, gardeners, and sundry other professions.. The immense variety 
of the forms given, and the great beauty of the arrangement of many of them, 
can scarcely fail of making this little volume a most useful work of reference 
to all persons engaged in the production of objects to which art can be 
applied. They will not only furnish hints, but in many instances may be 
made to form the skeletons of new designs, requiring only to be filled in 
with the ornaments or colours most suitable to the particular article, or 
manufacture, to which they are to be applied. I have added to the series 
a few designs kindly lent to me by my friend Mr. Willement, and also some 
examples of window fastenings, stanchions, &c. from old authorities.” 

A most important society is now forming in London, styled, the “Society 
for the Promotion of the Publication of Works connected with Architecture.” 
On its list of promoters we observe the names of C. Barry, Esq. R.A., C. R. 
Cockerell, Esq. R.A., T. L. Donaldson, Esq., B. Ferrey, Esq., G. Godwin, 
Esq., F.R.S., and other eminent architects. It is intended to carry out the 
following projects simultaneously, or as the funds of the society will allow :— 
1. Republications (after a careful collation of such MSS. as can be consulted, 
and the earlier editions,) of the standard authors, with their commentators, 
enriched with notes conveying a condensed view of the discoveries and 
theories of more recent authors. 2. Illustrations of executed works of 
authors of equivalent talent, who may not have left writings in MS. or type, 
—or continuations of works in the same style. 3. Publications of works by 
modern authors, English or foreign, which may be approved by the society. 
4. Publications of the many very valuable essays and hints which are scat- 
tered in various miscellanies. 5. A digest of the theoretical books, arranging 
each division of an author’s works under the appropriate article of the Dic- 
tionary. 6. A Polyglossary, or Table of Synonyms of Technical Words in the 
different languages of Europe, and in the different counties of Great Britain. 
The subscription is to be one guinea per annum, such subscription to entitle 
the subscriber to one copy of each publication for the year. |The honorary 
Suata? is W. Papworth, Esq., architect, 10, Caroline Street, Bedford 

uare. 

A Hanp Book of Eneuisn EcciestoLoey, published by the Ecclesiological 
Society, 1 vol. 18mo. Masters, London. This pocket volume should be 
ee immediately, and kept within ready reach of the architect's right 

and. 
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ANTIQUARIAN BrpLiogRaPHY.— An antiquary without books is like a 
steamer without paddles—no progress, no work—lost and floundering in the 
sand and mud. And, indeed, he is not labouring in vain for the promotion 
of archeological researches who indicates to his fellow workers the way in 
which they may the most readily supply their deficiencies in the bibliogra- 
phical department. We would therefore recommend our readers, who may 
wish to furnish themselves with antiquarian books, to do as we do, and to 
resort to the old-book shops of London, or to their catalogues, as never 
failing sources of instruction and profit. It is the business of several book- 
selling houses in London to form large collections of old works in all 
departments of science, literature and art, of which they periodically publish 
catalogues, which are widely disseminated by them throughout the country. 
Next to the enjoyment of spending a long morning in one of those gloomy and 
dusty, but rich and rare, mines of antiquarian treasures, comes the facility of 
inspecting the catalogues which are so often stitched in among the adver- 
tisements at the end of antiquarian works, such as our own, for example. 
One of the largest and most important collections of this nature in London 
is that of our own publisher, Mr. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly—a sort of Gol- 
conda to him who looks after the diamonds of antiquity. You may spend 
two or three hundred pounds there in a morning, and come home with a 
cart load of folios, quartos, and miniature duodecimos, dingy and time worn 
to look at without, but fresh in the beauty of perennial youth within. Then 
there are the large collections of Messrs. Longman and Co., Paternoster 
Row; Mr. Thorpe; Mr. Bohn; Mr. Nattali; and many others, among 
whose shelves we should like to have the faculty of rummaging for an hour 
or two every day: 

“ © fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 
Urbani ” 

But we live amidst the mountains of Wales, and therefore are compelled to 
expend our enthusiasm on the inanimate forms of the bibliopole’s catalogues. 
And of these catalogues, one of the most useful and instructive is that sent 
forth every month by Mr. Willis of Covent Garden, whose Price Current of 
Literature, price 3s. per annum, ought to be on the table of every working 
antiquary. The prices of this house are reasonable, and the stock is ever 
being renewed. So also are the catalogues of Mr. J. Russell Smith of Old 
Compton Street, Soho, who generally possesses a collection of antiquarian 
literature of the most extensive and valuable kind. Mr. Miller of Oxford 
Street deserves especial mention for his good selection of books, and his 
care to introduce them to the antiquarian public. Mr. Daniel Williams, our 
fellow countryman —a true hearted Cymro —of Holywell Street, Strand, 
is the chief dealer in old Welsh books for London. All Welsh antiquaries 
should consult his catalogues constantly and carefully. Mr. Rodd, of Great 
Newport Street, is the principal MSS. dealer, and he publishes from time to 
time a catalogue of his treasures, most dangerously tempting to all collectors. 
If to these be added the catalogues of foreign collectors, which come in to 
us periodically, our readers will not be surprized when we tell them that 
many hours are spent by us every month in thus refreshing our memory, and 
exciting our curiosity, by the movements of the antiquarian market. Every 
one of the houses named above will readily forward their catologues, if de- 
sired by book collectors; and the antiquary may depend upon it that he is 
not losing time by poring over their inviting columns. 

Errata In No. X. 

P. 139, for “ of Britain,” read “in British.” 
P. 148, for “child,” read “ shield.” 
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1. HistontcaL Memortats or NortHampTon. By the Rev. C. H. Harrs- 
HORNE, M.A. 1 vol. Post 8vo. Northampton: Abel and Sons. 
London: J. H. Parker. 1848. 


Mr. Hartshorne, so well known to our readers as the learned author of 
the papers on the “ Councils and Parliaments of Shrewsbury,” and so will- 
ingly listened to by the antiquarian world whenever he addresses the mem- 
bers of the Archeological Institute, or publishes his valuable researches in 
the Transactions of that body, or of the Society of Antiquaries, has just 
published a highly interesting account of Northampton, its Corporation, its 
Castle, and its Parliaments. The author has taken great pains in prose- 
cuting his researches among the Records of the Realm for information con- 
nected with his subject, and has thereby formed a brief political and anti- 
quarian history of the town, which should be copied for every one of the 
county towns and more important places of the kingdom. He treats of the 
charters at considerable length, and gives many curious extracts from those 
documents, as well as a general account of their contents. The observations 
(Pr 66 — 69) on the Ancient Rules for Admission to Corporate Freedom 
will well repay perusal. 

Mr. Hartshorne then quotes from and describes the Chamberlain’s Book 
of Minutes, and the municipal archives. He next gives a learned historical 
account of the parliaments of Northampton. The author next describes the 
beautiful cross of Queen Eleanor, consort of King Edward I., one of the 
finest remains in England; and he illustrates this monument by several 
engravings, in which we recognize his own able pencil. We have not room 
to go into any comment upon his architectural description of the cross ; but 
the following remarks upon the effigies that still adorn it, seem to us of im- 
portance :— 

The monuments of both Edward and Eleanor display a physiognomy entirely un- 
marked by any of those disagreeable features peculiar to the countenances of the 
haughty and vicious. There is nothing but dignity and thought, yet thought min- 
~ with earnestness and penetration, depicted in the face of the monarch; nothing 

ut — and gentleness of soul beams in the soft and resigned expression of his 
consort. This same feeling of gracefulness and repose is observable in all of 
Eleanor’s statues, and was unquestionably the faithful reflexion of their reality. 
- The rolls containing the expenditure of the executors to her will, account both for 
the excellence of the design and the similarity of countenance which pervades all 
these representations, since there is an entry for bringing seven hundred and twenty- 
81x pounds of wax from the house of Torel, who designed the effigy at Westmin- 
ster; and from this it may be inferred that he made a model, from which in some 
Instances he wrought himself, and as in the example of the figures on the cross near 
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ie gg Sam employed Alexander of Abingdon, and William of Ireland, on the 
work. No account has been hitherto found of the expenses of erecting the cross at 


Geddington, but it may be sufficient to state in corroboration of the preceding re- 
marks, that the three figures of Eleanor upon this monument exhibit a similar cast 
of countenance to the others. There exists the same elegance of outline, and skilful 
arrangement of drapery, thus evidently showing that all of them, with the four 
figures round the cross at Northampton, are copied from the same common original. 














Statues of Queen Eleanor from the Mor tal Cross at Northampt 


There need not indeed be any scruple in admitting it as a fact, that it was the 
prevalent custom of the artists during the middle ages to assimilate the counte- 
nances equally with the costume to that of the individual whose effigy they pro- 
duced. The coins, the bronzes, and the busts of all antiquity, bespeak the same 
pervading intention, and it is inconsistent with the general analogy to suppose an 
artist would attempt the delineation of an object of this nature from the vagrant and 
uncontrolled creation of hisown thoughts. He would scarcely attempt anything so 
unconsidered as to offer to sorrowing kindred a memorial bearing no Kind of resem- 
blance to the deceased, nor would they on the other hand set up an imaginary like- 
ness of those who were embalmed in their fondest recollections. But we are more- 
over assured by a careful examination of a vast number of monumental effigies, that 
each sculptor worked with the idea of personification, and that all his efforts had a 
‘realistic’ tendency. 

In observations upon another subject I have adduced a strong argument in sup- 
ort of this opinion, and I will now add a few remarks which since that time have 
ent their aid in confirming more strongly the presumption of monumental art 

being designed to pourtray and perpetuate the living image of the deceased. Thus 
as illustrative of the fact, the expression of Queen Eleanor’s countenance is pre- 
cisely the same in the effigy at Westminster Abbey, and in those of the two crosses 
already mentioned, which would scarcely have happened had the sculptor worked 
by his own unguided caprice. And thus too we find a repetition of similar features 
in prior Crauden’s head on:a boss in the cathedral of Ely, and though taken at a 
later period of life, on a hood-mould outside his own private chapel. Thus too are 
the very features of John Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, and Margaret Beauchamp his 
wife, delineated by a contemporary hand on stone in the church of Goodrich, and 
in their portraits at Castle Ashby, and thus likewise when the tomb of the earl of 
Sunderland in Brighton church was opened in the year 1846, his hair being pre- 
served, was found to be of the same colour in which it was represented on his bust. 
Again, the sepulchral effigy of Dr: Donne, now lying in the crypt of St. Paul's ca- 
thedral, is recorded to have been copied from the life. The bust of Shakespeare at 
Stratford was supposed by Chantrey to have been taken from a cast made of the 
poet’s head after death, owing to the peculiar compression of the lips, which are the 
first part of the face to sink after animation has fled. The will of the countess of 
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Warwick (1439) expressly states, “that my statue be made all naked, with my hair 
cast backwards, according to the design and model which Thomas Porchalion has 
for that purpose.” All these are instances which go a great way to prove the fore- 
ing hypothesis, and owing to-the extreme difficulty of adducing positive testimony 
in its support, they are entitled to careful consideration, before the notion is re- 
jected. It would be extremely easy to advance arguments to the same effect, drawn 
from an extensive personal examination of different works of monumental art, but 
it may be more conclusive to rest the question upon the illustrations already given. 
The remainder of the work is occupied by accounts of the Religious 
Houses of Northampton, the Mint, and the great fire which destroyed a large 
portion of the town in a.D. 1675. 
2. REMARKS ON THE Mepi@vaL Writers oF EnctisH History, &c. By 
W.S. Grsson, Esq. 8vo, pp. 51. Pickering, London. 1848. 
The author of this very brief publication upon a most extensive subject 
will, we hope, at some future day, extend portions of his materials into 
works of greater length, and will develope those stores of information and 
observation which he has amassed, and knows how to bring out with judg- 
ment and effect. To condense our opinion of the merits of this essay into a 
few words, we would say that it constitutes a manual for this particular 
division of British historical literature, which the antiquary should immedi- 
ately possess himself of. In it the reader will find a chronological list of all, 
or nearly all, the British monastic historians as far as they are yet known, 
with a brief but lucid statement of what their writings refer to. The author 
introduces and follows up this list by a comprehensive account of the literary 
labours of the monks, and by some feeling observations on the destruction of 
those ancient institutions, in the spirit of many of which we cordially agree. 
In the introduction Mr. Gibson remarks :— 


In ages of literary refinement, men have been too apt to shrink with aversion 
from the study of monastic history, no less than from the faith of their ancestors ; 
—accustomed to the purity of Cicero, they have despised the eloquence of legendary 
histories and monastic compositions, even though relating to holy men who seemed 
the favourites of heaven, or affording the best sources of English history ; and have 
stigmatized the writings of the monks as the compilations of “the dark ages ;” 
while their style has been most dee | condemned as rude and unpolished — their 


matter as savouring of superstition. Even in these march-of-intellect times it is too 
much the fashion for people, without making any investigation for themselves, to 
join in the cry which accuses the middle ages of extreme darkness ; and some vague 
and inaccurate representations made by Robertson and other modern writers, as to 
the high price and scarcity of books in medizval times, have seemed to countenance 
that accusation. “ But the world,” says Archdeacon Churton, “ will, before long, 
be enabled to see that these ages have been called dark, chiefly because the moderns 
have chosen to remain in the dark about them.” T people who take their ideas 
of medieval times from some modern popular writers, are, indeed, like that traveller 
at an inn, mentioned by Mr. Maitland, who wished to look out and see if it was day ; 
and who returned to bed with a very wrong judgment on the matter, owing to his 
being in the dark himself, whereby he was led to open the glass door of a cupboard, 
by mistake for a window. Instead of the Church having been the originator of the 
darkness peculiar to the mediwval epoch of Christianity, the fact is that the lights 
of knowledge were preserved under the shelter of the monasteries alone, which have 

n well described as repositaries of the learning which then was, and well-springs 
for the learning which was to be. 

After describing the labours and regulations of the scriptorium of a 
monastery, the author remarks upon the loss of the manuscripts which were 
there executed, and says :— 

Persons who have not seen the contents of our great public libraries, would look 
with astonishment on the immense masses of manuscripts which are there contained, 
written for the most part in Latin, and in a style and character of handwriting 
which renders their contents unintelligible to many persons ; but which, in their 
— — composition, caligraphy, and decorations, form treasures of inesti- 
mable value. 
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But it is hardly necessary to remark, that to form an estimate of the quantity of 
books which were written by the hands of the monks and conventual scribes in 
England, from the contents of our public repositories of MSS. would be to adopt 
criteria very inadequate to the purpose. The destruction and sale of MSS. by 
ignorance and cupidity, is a sad and sufficient method of accounting for the disap- 

rance of thousands of monastic volumes. The dissolution of religious houses 

ispersed in a woeful manner the cherished monuments of literary labour. 

It is difficult to form an adequate idea of the extent of the spoliation of MSS. 
which was committed when the treasured accumulations of the monastic libraries 
came to be invaded by the King’s Visitors, or fell into the possession of the new 
tenants of the abbey and its lands, by the act of the sceptred miscreant who sold 
what he had no right to sell— what no Parliament could give him any right to sell 
-—to purchasers who knew that they had no right to buy “Works of 
scholastic theology,” says Anthony Wood, “ were sold off amongst persons exercising 
the lowest description of arts; and those which contained circles or diagrams, it 
was thought good to mutilate or to burn, as containing certain proofs of the magical 
nature of their contents. “The mischief committed at this time,” says 
another writer, “can scarcely be conceived : I have seen several fine old chronicles 
and volumes of miscellaneous literature mutilated, because the illuminations were 
supposed, by the reforming Visisors, to represent popes and saints, when they were 
really intended for the portraits of kings and warriors ; nay, some were absolutely 
mathematical figures! The malice of these barbarians was only equalled by their 
ignorance,” &c. 

Mr. Gibson then commences his list of monastic historians, setting out 
from our fellow countryman Gildas, a.p. 520, and ending with John Black- 
man, temp. Henry VI. This list comprises the names of forty-nine authors 
whose works have actually come down to us, and, we repeat, will be found 
of especial value to the antiquary for purposes of reference. We conclude 
with the following eloquent remarks of the learned author, who, we may 
observe, was previously known to antiquaries by his “History of the 


Monastery of Tynemouth,” a work of great care and value :— 


Enough has now been advanced to shew the fallacy of the opinion which identi- 
fied the name of monastery with error, corruption, and tendency to evil ; and to 
induce us all to regard the venerable ruins which are scattered throughout our land, 
with feelings of sorrow, as the hallowed monuments of ancient works of mercy over- 
thrown ‘by the misguided zeal and the miscreant violence of fanatical or covetous 
men : 


“Deserted now, we scan the grey, worn towers ; 
The vaults where dead of feudal ages sleep ; 
The cloisters, pervious to the wintry showers ; 
These, these we view, and view them but to weep.” 

Beneath those towers, and in those cloisters, the monks, whose works we have 
been considering in this discourse, laboured, fasted, obeyed, and went to their final 
rest ; and though they committed to writing so few particulars relating to them- 
selves, that we know little more than the names of those whose imperishable writings 
afford us instruction and delight, their labours of love, and piety, and learning 
remain. If placed in wild and barbarous localities, they christianized the people, 
and conquered with the cross; and whether there, or in a goodly heritage and led 
forth by their heavenly Shepherd in smiling vineyards to which the light of the 
gospel had been brought by holy men who had gone before, their lives were dedica- 
ted to the honour of God, and to the praise of the rule of their order. The govern- 
ment of such men was well calculated to propagate a spirit of application and 
improvement around them ; while the service of the church, always supported in 
collegiate establishments and in monasteries with great decency and even splendour, 
strengthened the influence of religion, and with it extended the graces and the cha- 
rities which ever accompany its steps. The decorations, both external and internal 
of their churches and of the buildings annexed to them, not only gave employment, 
almost constant, to numerous artisans, but moreover, inspired and kept alive a taste 
for the fine arts ; and to the nuinber of such foundations, and to their splendid es- 
tablishments, we are probably indebted for the rich stores of choral music, the 
treasures of architecture, sculpture and painting, of which we may be no less justly 
proud than of our literary treasures. 
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